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OUR NEW PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
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No. 63 CONGRESS STREET. 
The imposing engraving on this page isan oF ovr Union, Taz American 
excellent view of our new Publishing House, Tax Noveterrs, and Tax Ten Cunt Nov- 
where all the work appertaining to the issu- errs, is performed. We occupy the high- 
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six feet front, and seventy-five feet deep, and 
most admirably adapted to our wants. All 


our business is now being conducted in thie, 


building. We have long felt the want of suth’ * 
quarters, and after several attempts elsewhere 
to purchase or lease, were enabled to hire 
large block for a term of Bife 

at No. 63 Congress street, between 

Water streets, a few.rods only from = situ- 
ation we previously occupied on Washington 
street. 

We have space for but.a brief description 
of our new Publishing House. The rooms 
are large, light and airy, and heated by steam. 
The first floor up stairs is devoted to the edi- 
torial and counting rooms, with a large fire- 
proof vault for our stereotype plates. Here, 
also, all our papers, Magazines and Novelettes 
are directed and made ready to deliver to the 
mail. This furnishes employment for some 
half dozen hands, who also assist in packing 
our large orders from news-dealers, 

The next story contains the presses of the 


establishment, with the engine and boiler. » 


The latter is separated from the main Wuild- 
ing, and is surrounded by brick and iron work, 


so that there is no danger of fire in that quar- ' 


ter. On this floor there are in constant opera- 
tion, during work hours, five Adams’ presses, 
one of Hoe’s largest-sized cylinder presses, 


and a Gordon press. Here all the paper is 


wet down and opened; no trifling job, as the 
person whom we employ to look after such 
matters, can testify: The pressmen, engineer 
and firemen conduct their respective duties in 
this department, and attend to them in a sat- 
isfactory manner. All the presses, with one 
exception, are fed by girls, who perform the 
work with equal facility to men. 

The floor over the press room is fitted up 
for a composing room. Here are employed 
some thirty persons, under the charge of two 


_ foremep, who make up the forms and look 


after the copy. Their positions are responsi- 
ble ones, and they are worthy of ‘the. trust 
which we have imposed upon them. : 
The nbxt story is devoted to folding and 
binding Taz DoLLAR Morruty, THE Nov- 
ELET?ES, and THe Frac or ovr Union. 
room about twenty, and at times thir- 
ty girls are employed. “ They have ‘ample 
space for their peculiar talént, are industri-— 


ous, quiet, and earn fair wages, 


The loft over the folding department is de- 


‘voted to packing and storing Novelettes and 
‘Magazines. All large orders for these works 


are packed on this floor. © 
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The upper story is where we keep our 

white paper, and such stock as we are enabled 
buy in large quantities, when it can be ob- 
ned at less than the market rates. 

To enable us to transport from story to 
we use ap that connects with 
oar ne. packages 

labor is saved. 

In conclusion, we beg leave to state that 
we have the most convenient Publishing 
House in New England, and trust that our 
readers will benefit by the change, as we 
know that we shall, in more ways than one. 
For the past few years we have been com- 
pelled to perform our composition and press 
work in different séctions of the city, at great 
inconvenience and considerable expense. Af- 
ter the sheets were printed, it was necessary 
to transport them to our office of publication, 
‘118 Washington street, carry them up one 
flight of stairs, where they were put in shape 
for the market. Any one who knows what 
large editions of Magazines, Novelettes and 
papers we print, will readily comprehend the 
embarrassments under which we labored, and 
will sympathize with us in our endeavors to 
end them. 

With some of the best machinery in the 
country, with superior facilities for conduct- 
ing our business, with careful and intelligent 
men to perform all the labor of their respec- 
tive offices, we think that our patrons will 
have no cause of complaint that we do not 
give them their money’s worth in future, as 
we have in the past, 


VILLAGE OF EDIEVILLE, N. Y. 

This pleasant little village is situated on 
the Rondout Oreek, a small but pretty river 
of New York State, which rises in Sullivan 
county, flows west through Ulster county, 
and enters*the Hudson near Rondout village. 
The appearance of the town is of a charming 
character, and the seenery is quite pictur- 
esque. An excellent view of the river, the 
landing, and all other surroundings, is given 
on page 259, Like all handsome little towns, 
located near water, Edieville is favored with 
much company during the summer months, 
the great city of'New York sending its repre- 
sentatives for air, health and happiness. Peo- 
ple are not slow, generally, in estimating the 
worth of these places of resort, and avail 
‘themselves of their enjoyment in full measure. 
And s0 we find them scattered here and there, 
pleasant retreats from the din of busy life. 
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THE EREMLIN OF MOSCOW. 
The Kremlin of Moscow is a celebrated 
fortress, intimately associated with the history 
of the Russian empire. It was the residence 
of its ancient czars, and the heart of its an- 
cient capital. : 

It was first built of stone, at the end of the 
fourth century, after having previously exist- 
ed in a temporary form, and is situated on an 
eminence, at the foot of which flows the 
Moskva river. It is surrounded with walls 
from twelve to fifteen feet thick, and from 
twenty-eight to fifty feet high, with battle- 
ments, embrasures, numerous towers, and fine 
gates; and forms, with its beautiful gardens, 
nearly a triangle of more than a mile in cir- 
cumference. 

The Kremlin contains many cathedrals, 
churches, monasteries and belfries, and some 
of the finest public buildings and monuments 
of Moscow, whith, together with its com- 
manding situation, its lofty walls, with the 
variously colored towers, steeples and domes, 
present a peculiar and impressive aspect. 
The gate most celebrated by its sacred asso- 
ciations, is that of the Redeemer. A picture 
of the Saviour hangs over the arch of this 
gate, and no person, not even the emperor, 
passes through it without signs of. reverence. 
Many of the population remove their hats at 
twenty paces off, and on their ‘way to and 
from -the river, turn towards the holy gate, 
bowing and crossing themselves. 

The Cathedral place, on the height of the 


Kremlin—a consecrated spot, surrounded by 


Ozar Nicholas with a magnificent iron grating 
—contains the cathedrals of the Assumption 
and of the archangel of St. Michael. In the 
former are the tombs of the patriarchs of the 
Greek church, and in the latter those of the 
czars down to Peter the Great. 


The Cathedral of St. Basil, situated on the 


red square between the walls of the Kremlin 
and those of the Kitai Gorod, is noted for its 
grotesque architecture. The paved court of 
the Kremlin is surmounted by the walls of 
the tower of Ivan Velikio (the Great), pre- 
senting from its summit one of the most re- 

e views in the world. On a granite 

at its foot stands the monster bell 
(tzar kolokol, or emperor of bells). In one 
of the lower stories of the tower is another 
bell of remarkable weight, and in the other 
stories are at least fifty or sixty smaller bells, 
all of which are rung during the whole of 
Easter week. 


The house of the Holy Synod is among the 
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remarkable buildings of the Kremlin, contain- 
ing the library, the treasury, aud the ward- 
robe of the Russian patriarch ; also the holy 
oil used for sacrament. Another immense 
pile of buildings contain the offices of the 
local government, and the arsenal and treas- 
ury; the former famous for its collection of 
arms, the latter for its jewelled crowns and 
thrones, and other historical relics. : 
The most important remains of the ancient 
palace of the czars, are the Zerema and the 
Granovitaya Palatas, the latter containing 
the coronation hall. The main body of this 
building was fatally injured by the French, 
and a new palace was erected in its stead by 
the emperor Alexander, called Bulshoi, Dvo- 
retz (great palace). By its side are the ruins 
of both the ancient palaces, which are con- 
nected with the new ohe by stairs and gal- 
leries. The Zerema palace was repaired by 
order of the late emperor Nicholas, and the 
ancient aspect of the building carefully pre- 
served. Adjoining the Granovitaya palace is 
the new or little palace, completed in 1850, 
and remarkable for its magnificence. 
Napoleon I, after the invasion of Russia, 
took up his residence in the Kremlin, Sept. 
15th, 1812. The place is pointed out in the 


Zerema palace from which he is said to have 
watched the progress of the fire, which com- 
pelled him to leave it on the evening of Sept. 
16th. He returned to it on Sept. 20th, and 
finally departed Oct. 19th. The coronation 
of the present emperor, Alexander LL., took 
place in the Kremlin in 1856. 


An excellent view of the Kremlin can be 
found on page 261. 


HAY IN ENGLAND, 
Is scarcely ever put in barns. It keeps 
well in stacks, made up as they are in the 


neatest manner, and carefully thatched with 
straw. Nothing can be more beautiful and 
workman-like than the manner in which these 
are made up; and for hay, the long stacks are 
decidedly preferable to those of a round form, 
as it is cut down for use, in such case, to more 
advantage. The formation of a stack, which 
is often done by women, is a work of skill, 
which is the fruit only of practice ; the thatch- 
ing of a stack in the best manner requires 
both art and experience, and there are men 
who make it a profession. When well exe- 
cuted, the hay for years is impervious to wet. 
During the formation of the stack—which, 
when intended to be large, must sometimes 


wait for several days the progress of the hay- 
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THE KREMLIN, MOSCOW, . 


making—the most careful farmers have a 
large tarpaulin or canvas covering, to suspend 
upon poles over the stack, in order to protect 
it from rain. I refer to these minute circum- 
stances, to illustrate the extreme carefulness 
with which many of the husbandry are here 
conducted. When the hay is to be used,a 
whole stack is never removed to the stable at 
once, but is carefully cut down as a loaf of 
bread might be cut, and always done up and 
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the most economical management of their pro- 
ducts, The animals have a regular allowance, 
and are not at one time surfeited and at another 
time starved ; and not a handful of hay is wast- 
ed. I have never been quite able to under- 
stand the old proverb, that “ a penny saved is 
twopence earned ;” but I quite understand the 
folly of wasting that which is the product of 
severe toil and expense, and the immorality of 
throwing away that which is the bounty of 
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bound in trusses, intended to be fifty-six 
pounds each, and in that way carried to be 
distributed to the animals. This requires some 
extra labor; but the farmers find their ac- 
count in it. How different this is from the 
careless and wasteful manner in which things 
are managed with us, where I have often seen 
horses and oxen standing knee-deep in the lit- 
ter of the very best hay, which has fallen and 
been tossed out of the mangers! The conse- 


quence of this extraordinary painstaking, 


heaven bestowed for the comfort and susten- 
ance of man or beast. I once heard a minis- 
ter say in his sermon, some persons were char- 
itable in spots. I think, in a similar sense, it 
may be said that many persons who will hag- 
gle half a day to save a sixpence in the price 
of an article, will often throw away shillings 
in the neglect or wasteful use of it. We need 
another Poor Richard, with his wise, econom- 
ical maxims, among us, to impress the les- 
sons of frugality upon our people, 
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‘The 57th regiment, from its courage at Al- 
buera, earned the name of “Die hards;” and 
the 28th, from their conduct in Egypt, receiv- 
ed the privilege of wearing the regimental 
plate before and behind the shako ; being hard 
pressed by the enemy, they presented a double 
face; the word having been given, “ Rear 
rank, right about face!” The 9th was called 
in the Peninsula, “The Holy Boys,” from a 
sale of Bibles which they held; the Duke of 
Athol’s Highlanders carry the significant 
motto, “ Frith, forth, and fill the fetters” (in 
Gaelic) ; the 88th are called the “ Connaught 
Rangers ;” the 50th, are called “The Half 
Hundred ;” the 56th, “The Pompadours,” 
from their purple facings (pompadour color) ; 
the 42d, “The Black Watch;” the 28th, “ The 
Slashers,” from using their swords (then worn 
by the infantry) in the American war; and 
the 87th, “ The Faugh-a-ballagh Boys,” from 
“ Fag au bealac” (“Clear the way”), their 
cry at Barossa, having been the old shout in 
faction fight of the Munster and Connaught 
men, who furnished their ranks. Several of 
the badges are very appropriate to the scene 
’s of the services of the corps by which they are 
borne ; the sphynx of Egypt, the elephant and 
tiger royal of India, the eagles of Prussia 
and France, and “ Primus in Indis” of the 
89th—the first that rounded the Cape ; “ Mon- 
tis insignia calpe,” key and castle, of the 12th, 
89th, 56th and 58th. Some refer to the royal 
name of the regiment, or the place where it 
was raised; as the white horse of Hanover, 
the dragon of Wales, prince’s plume, or the 
castles of Edinburg and Inniskilling, rose and 
crown, and rising ‘sun, and the badges of the 
great national orders of knighthood. Some 
seem to have had a more’peculiar origin—as 
the paschal lamb of the 2d Foot; the dragon 
of the 3d Buffs (East Kent), that has the 
privilege of marching, with drums beating 
and colors flying, the city of London, as hay- 
ing been originally recruited by the ’prentices; 
the antelope of the 6th; and the death’s head, 
or “ glory,” of the 17th, Lancers. 


ASPECT OF NEW ZEALAND SCENERY, 

The difficulties the New Zealand bush pre- 
sents to the march of troops cannot be over- 
rated. The country round about the Queen’s 
Redoubt may be taker as a specimen. Seen 
from Rhodes, clearing the highest eminence 
in the neighborhood, there seems to be a tract 
of country upon one level, over which ranges, 
of steep hills, varying in height from 400 to 


300 feet, run in all directions, the gorges and 
defiles thickly timbered and covered with a 
dense undergrowth. Forcing a passage 
through one of these solitudes, daylight seems 
to be lost sight of. The sun’s rays cannot 
pierce through the network of leaves and 
branches above, and the matted jungle which 
meets overhead and below. Instead, there 
reigns a livid twilight, and the silence is un- 
broken save by the cry of the wild duck from 
the adjacent morass. A walk is a work of 
care and trouble, for the creeper known as 
supple-jack—a stem the thickness of a walk- 
ing-stick, and as elastic as India-rubber—inter- 
laces trees and shrubs into an inseparable 
connection. The unwary traveller, looking 
only to his path, will find himself caught by 
the chin; and should he devote himself to, 
guarding his body, he will inevitably be trip- 
ped up by the feet. However disagreeable this 
country may be to troops, it presents ever- 
recurring scenes of wild beauty for the artist. 
The gigantic fern; the native fuchsia, with its 
pink bark and lofty foliage; the elegant kara- 
ka; the rato, with its depending foliage and 
masses of clustering red blossoms; and the 
lancewood-tree, its lofty stem bearing a large 
bunch of spiky leaves at its top, are all strik- 
ingly handsome appearances, and assist, in 
rocky glens and embowered valleys, to form 
pictures the loveliness of which leaves an un- 
deniablé impression. Thanks to the constant 
rains, vérdure is really to be seen in New 
Zealand. Even the evergreens are green in 
fact as well as name. Water, too, is abun- 
dant. The creeks add to the difficulty of the 
situation, while their mimic cascades and 


‘rapids increase its beauties. 


. FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
PITTSBURG, PENN. 

One of the handsomest designed churches 
in the country is the First Presbyterian 
Church, of Pittsburg, Penn., a city that has 
grown so fast and so rich since the discovery 
of oil,wells, and the immense amount of pe- 
troleum thathas been shipped from the place, 
that gentlemen who have been called able 
mathematicians can no longer add up the 
figures that represents the increased wealth 
of the place; consequently, statistics are 
thrown aside as useless. The church which 
is presented on page 263, is pleasantly located, 
and is always well attended, which speak 
volumes for the oiliest city to be found in the 
Union. 
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LONDON IN THE 17TH CENTURY. . 
If the fashionable parts of this capital could 
be placed before us as they then were, we 
should be disgusted by their appearance, and 
by their offensive atmosphere, In Covent 


Fields was an open space, where. the. rabble. 
congregated every evening, within a few yards 
of Cardigan House and Winchester House, 
to hear the mountebanks harangue, to see 
bears dance, and to set dogs at oxen. Rub- 
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Garden a filthy‘and noisy market was held, 
close to the dwellings of the great. Fruit- 
women screamed, carters fought, and rotten 


apples accumulated in heaps at the thresholds 


of the Countess of Berkshire and the Bishop 
of Durham. The centre of Liucoln’s Ina 


bish was shot in every part of the area. 
Horses were exercised there. The beggars 
were as clamorous and importunate as in the 
worst governed cities of the Continent. A 
Lincolo’s Inn mumper was a proverb. Till 
the last year of the reign of Charles IL, 


1 


: 


most of the streets were left at night in 
profound darkness. Thieves and robbers 
plied their trades with impunity; yet they 
were hardly so terrible to peaceful citizens as 
another: class of ruffians. It was a favorite 
amusement of dissolute young gentlemen to 
swagger by night.about the town, breaking 
windows, upsetting sedans, beating quiet 
citizens, and insulting all whom they met. 
whether male or female. The machinery for 
keeping peace was utterly contemptible, 
Whitefriars (Alsatia) was the favorite resort 
of all who wished to be emancipated from the 
restraints of thelaw. Though the immunities 
belonging to the place extended only in cases 


of debt, yet cheats, false-witnesses, forgers 
and highwaymen found refuge there; for 
amidst a rabble so desperate no peace-officer’s 
life was in safety. At the cry of “rescue!” 
bullies with swords and cudgels, and terma- 
_ gant hags with spits and broomsticks, poured 

forth by hundreds, and the intruder was for- 
tunate if he escaped back again to Fleet street, 
hustled, stripped and pumped upon. Even 
the warrant of the chief justice of England 
could not be acted upon without the help of 
& company of musketeers. 

THE SNOWY OWL. 

The great Snowy Owl is found in the 

northern regions of the world, and has occa- 
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THE ssOwY 


sionally made its appearance in America. It 
is a-very large bird, with great shining eyes, 
and has often frightened persons who have 
come upon it suddenly at night. It eats rats, 
mice, and other creatures, and is very useful 
in catching and devouring the lemmings 
which pass over vast tracts of country, de- 
vastating them like clouds of locusts. On 
this account, the Snowy Owl is a useful 
bird. Sometimes it eats fish, and catches 
them by sitting on some stump projecting 
over the water, and hooking out the fish with 
one foot, while it clings to its perch with the 
other. 

The color of an old Snowy Owl is pure 


white without any markings whatever; but 
in the earlier years of its life, its plumage is 
covered with numerous dark brown spots and 
bars, caused by a dark tip to each feather. 
Upon the breast and abdomen, these mark- 
ings form short, abrupt curves, but on the 
back and upper surface they are nearly 


straight. ‘The beak and claws are black. 


The length of the male Snowy ‘Ow! is about 
twenty-two inches, and that of the female 
twenty-six or twenty-seven. The represen- 
tation on this page is an accurate one, giving 
a fine view of a Snowy Ow! and her iittle 
family. The sketch was taken from life, and 
does credit to our artists, by its natural and 
accurate appearance. A 
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IN THE PORCH. 


HOW OLD I8 THE RACHE?P 
How long has man—the great crowming 
work of the creation—been upon the earth ? 
Here we are lost. The discoveries in Swit- 
zerland go to show that two or three races, 


IN THE PORCH, 

Maple tree8, beside the door, 

Hash the rustling of your leayes; 
Sunbeams, on the porch's floor, 

Softly drop your yellow sheaves. 
Vines of woodbine, cease your stir, 

Or you'll wake the baby’s sleep; 
Robin, singing in the fir, 

To your lowest chorus keep.- 


pre-historical, pre-Adamite, had lived in wood- 
en cities built on piles extending into the lakes 
of that country. They could be traced by the 
instruments they used. One had instruments 
of stone; a second of bronze; and a third of 


Make your step both slow and light; 
Be most cautious in your talk, 
Baby's*sleeping for the night. 


Soon enough, at best, he'll wake, 
Ere the dawn he’ll,ope his eyes; 
Baby has so much at stake 
In life’s fresh realities. 
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iron. In other places, as in the region of 
Amiens in France, implements of stone fash- 
ioned by human hands, have been found in 
beds of gravel, under chalk formations, where 
vast ages must have been required for the soil 
to collect about them. In the Pyrenees, also, 
human bones have been found with the bones 
of animals extinct beforediistory began. The 
same has been in this country. Arrow-heads 
of flint have beem found with the remains of 
mammoth animals such as have not been 
since man began a record of events. In Ken- 


tucky, in 1838, the remains of an extinct ani- - 


mal were disentombed, as large as an ele- 
phant, that had been mired and destroyed by 
human beings. The whole were nine feet be- 
low the surface. There was found a layer of 
charcoal six to twelve inches thick, arrow- 
heads, tomahawks and pieces of rock. The 
fore and hind feet were standing in a perpen- 
dicular position, and likewise the full length 
of the leg below the ashes, so deep in the mad 
and water that the fire which had clearly been 
kindled to destroy the animal, had no effect on 
them. Professor Agassiz has the humus of a 
man, found imbedded in a coral reef on the 
Florida coast, which he considers, we believe, 
a hundred and fifty thousand years old. He 
defends this view as quite consistent. with 
Scripture, as Gen. 1: 27, 28, describes, in his 
view, the first creation of several individuals, 
male and female, to stock the earth at a much 
earlier period than Gen. 2: 7, when Adam 
and his wife, the last creation, were formed. 
At least, he considers the language of Scrip- 
ture as sustaining his view of distinct races 
being created. 


NO ROYAL ROAD TO SCIENCE. 

Porpora, one of the most illustrious masters 
of music in Italy, conceived a friendship for a 
young pupil, and asked him if he had courage 
to persevere with constancy in the course 
which he should mark out for him, however 
wearisome it might seem. Upon the pupil 
answering in the affirmative, Porpora noted, 
upon a single page of ruled paper, the dia- 
tonic and chromatic scales, ascending and de- 
scending, the intervals of third, fourth, fifth, 
etc., in order to teach him to take them with 
freedom, and to sustain the sounds, together 
with trills, groups, appogiaturas, and pas- 
sages of vocalisation of different kinds. This 
page occupied both the master and the scholar 
during an entire year, and the year following 
was also devoted to it. When the third year 
commenced, nothing was said of changing the 
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lesson, and the pupil began to murmur; but 
the inaster reminded him of bis promise. The 
fourth year slipped away, the fifth followed, 
and always the same eternal page. The sixth 
year found them at the same task; but the 
master added to it some lessons in articula- 
tion, pronunciation, and, lastly, in declama- 
tion. At the end-of this year, the pupil, who 
supposed himself still in the elements, was 
much surprised when his master said to him, 
“Go, my son; you have nothing more to 
learn. You are the first singer in Italy, and 
of the world.” He spoke the truth, for the 
singer was Caffarelli. 


LUNATIC ASYLUM AT WORCESTER. 

The heart of the Commonwealth is one of 
the most pleasant cities in Massachusetts. 
The people of Worcester appreciate the beau- 
ties of the place, and are proud of it. In 


~ Worcester is situated the Lunatic Asylum, a 


representation of which is on page 267. This 
edifice was erected in 1831-32, in pursuance 
of an act of the legislature, passed the 10th of 
March, 1830. The first patient entered on 
the 19th of January, 1833. By the end of the 
year there were 164 patients; in the first year 
it became so crowded that no less than thirty 
applicants were rejected for want of room. 
Dr. Samuel B. Woodward became the super- 
intendent that year. In 1833-4, 272 patients 
were admitted. 

In the year 1841, the hospital received a 
handsome bequest of George S. Johonnot, 
Esq., being in cash, mortgages and stocks, 
valued at $25,843.72, subject to life annuities 
to twenty-three individuals, amounting to 
$2520 annually. Im 1843, the trustees were 
authorized to erect additional buildings, suffi- 
ciently large for the accommodation of 150 
insane persons, and to provide all necessary 
accommodations and furniture for the same. 
This enlargement was commenced the same 
year, and consisted of a wing, extending 100 
feet south, and 60 feet east, leaving an open 
court, 64 feet wide, between the old and new 
lateral wings. This new structure was called 
the “ Johonnot Hall,” out of respect to the 
late George S. Johonnot, and his widow, 
Martha Johonnot. Since then the asylum 
has been enlarged and improved, and at the 
present time it is able toaccommodate a large 
number of patients, and most of them are 
treated in a successful manner, and ultimately 
recover their reason, and again become mem- 
bers of society, from which their infirmity had 
debarred them, 
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THE TWELVE-THREAD PLUME BIRD. 


We are happy to present to the readers of 


the DoLLak MonTHLy a splendid represen- 
tation of a very rare bird; such an one as all 
ornithologists delight to study over, to handle 
and to class. We never saw but one in this 
country, and that lived but a short time. The 
Plume Birds are remarkable for the curious 
shape and brilliant colorings of their feathers, 
which in some places glow with a fire and 
lustre surpassing that of polished gems, and 
in others, are of the most delicate. softness. 


The Twelve thread Plume Bird is a native of 
New Guinea, and is called so on account of 
the twelve thread-like feathers which project 
from the plumage. The general color of the 
Twelve-thread Plume Bird is rich violet, so 
intense as to become black in some lights, 
and having always a velvet-like depth of tone. 
Around the neck is placed a collar of emerald- 
green feathers, which stand boldly from the 
neck, and present a most brilliant contrast 
with the deep violet of the back and wings. 
The tail is short in comparison with the di- 
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mensions of the bird. From the back and the 
rump spring a number of long silken plumes 
of a snowy white color, and a loose downy 
structure that causes them to wave gracefully 
in the air at the slightest breeze. They are 
not birds of song. 


USE AND ABUSE OF ICE. 

The drinking of iced liquids in consider- 
able quantity is highly injurious, and in some 
cases their use has been attended with inflam- 
mation of the stomach.and bowels, and even 


death—not always accounted for by the per- 
son being at the time ina heat. Ice or iced 
water, retards digestion, chills the body, and 
often produces most dangerous congestions. 
On the other hand, ice, or iced water, applied 
in inflammations, croup, etc., has been pro- 
ductive of the best effects; it diminishes 
the quantity of blood in the vessels, and car- 
ries off the excess of heat, A piece of ice 
laid on the wrist will often stop bleeding of the 
nose, If milk or butter is cooled with ice, it 
must be used at once, or it loses its freshness. 
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THE CITY OF BUCHAREST. 

The city of Bucharest is the capital of Wal- 
lachia. Itis located in a spacious plain, where 
neither stone nor wood is to be found. It is 
irregularly built, the houses generally miser- 
able mud cabins, and the streets mostly un- 
paved. Where it is otherwise, they are merely 
boarded over or laid with logs, which half 
float in the liquid mud beneath. Mingled 
with this wretchedness, and presenting a 
strange appearance by contrast, are a number 
of handsome houses, hotels, and churches—a 
population in rags, and nobles tricked out in 
flaunting dresses and gaudy finery, with a 
curious and striking intermixture of Eastern 
and European dresses, which is to be seen, in 
fullest effect, on the corso or public walk, the 
great resort of the fashionable of the place. 
The town contains a palace, the residence 
of the hospodar or prince, a large old build- 


ing; the metropolitan church, both situated 
in a spacious square in the centre of the 
town; 60 churches, each having from three 
to six steeples or towers; a bazaar, several 
hospitals and infirmaries, 20 monasteries and 
convents, and about 30 khans or Oriental 
inns, From the centre of the town rises a 
tower 60 feet in height, called the “ Fire 
Tower,” from which a complete view of the 
city is commanded. The consular residences, 
of which there are several, are also handsome 
buildings, especially that of the Austrian con- 
sul. The educational and literary institu- 
tions consist of a college, having 500 students ; 
a lyceum, conducted by 12 professors, and a 
number of public schools, four of which afford 
instruction gratis; a public library, a society 
for belles lettres, and another for agriculture. 

There are no extensive manufactures in 
the town, but it contains a great many arti- 
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zans, particularly goldsmiths, jewellers, and 
watchmakers, Small quantities of woolen 


cloths, carpets, brandy, etc.,are made. Being 


situated ina fertile country, its trade, par- 


ticularly in agricultural produce, is very con- 


siderable, exporting yearly large quantities of 


grain, wool, butter, honey, wax, aud tallow, 
together with large herds of horned cattle 
and hogs, which are sent chiefly to Germany ; 
whence are imported, in return, many of the 
necessaries and luxuries of life. Bucharest 
has the unenviable reputation of being one of 
the most dissolute cities in Europe. It is 
filled with gambling-houses, and other resorts 
of vice and depravity. Of late years, how- 
ever, it has improved in civilization, and an 
earnest and anxious desire for the diffusion 
of knowledge and education has begun to 
prevail, It is the seat of the Wallachian Gov- 
ernment, and residence of a Greek archbishop. 


AN INDEPENDE NOBLEMAN.’ 
.. The late Marquis of Waterford of Ireland, 
was in the habit of riding in the second-class 
carriages of the railroad in his vicinity. Such 


‘ acourse very highly disgusted the proprietors, 


and they resolved to cure the marquis, as 
they said, of his eccentricity. Accordingly, 
on one occasion, as he was sitting in a second- 
class carriage, a sweep, who had previously 
been in a third-class compartment, was in- 
vited out, and placed by the marquis's side. 
His lordship immediately got out, and pur- 
chased a first-class ticket, on delivering which 
to him the clerk laughed, as if the company 
had gained a victory. But Lord Waterford 
quietly returned to the train, gave the first- 
class ticket to the sweep, gravely escorted 
him to the place of honor, and then resumed 
his own place in the second class, whence the 
proprietors never again sought to remove him. 
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BETHLEHEM. 

Bethlehem is a town in Syria, and’ is hon- 
ored above all other towns in the estimation 
of Christians. It was the birthplace of our 
Saviour, he who was cradled in a manger. 
Bethlehem stands six miles southwest of Je- 
rusalem, on an eminence, surrounded by small 
valleys, or depressions, covered with vine and 
Olive-yards, Half the town is in ruins, and 
the other half consists of houses irregularly 
huddled together. These, though not large, 
are solidly built ; and several of the streets are 
entered by gates. The convent, which is sep- 
arated from the town by a platform, crowns 
an E.slope, and is occupied by three sets of 
monks, Greek, Armenian, and Latin. The 
church called St. Mary of Bethlehem, or. the 
Church of the Nativity, was built by Helen, 
the mother of Constantine the Great, and is 


said to stand on the spot where our Saviour 
was born. It is a structure of considerable 
grandeur, though of irregular architecture. 
The roof, which is of a moderate height, is 
supported by a double row of marble Corin- 
thian columns. The floor also is of marble, 
and both the walls and ceiling are covered 
with half-faded pictures, and representations 
of Mosaic, apparently of great antiquity. Be- 
neath the chancel is a cave, which is entered 
from above by a flight of steps, and is shown 
by the monks as the “ Cave of the Nativity.” 
An inscription bears, Hic de Virginie Maria 
Jesus Christus natus est—“ Here Jesus Christ 
was born of the Virgin Mary.” 


He that would must be 
one whom the world cannot reprove. 
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THE PRINCIPAL STREET, BETHLEHEM. 


“A BRAZILIAN MARRIAGE, 

Miss C.’s marriage took place a fortnight 
after our arrival at Rio, and during that time 
‘we were all immersed in preparations for the 
occasion—the more arduous, because the wed- 
ding was not to take place at church, but 
was to be solemnized at home. As I have 
never read a description of a Brazilian wed- 
ding, I may as well describe it here, A tem- 
porary altar was erected in a small room 
branching off from the dining-room (from 
which the table was removed, but, a# no- 
body ate any dinner on the day, it did not 
much matter), which had only a sofa, chairs, 
and sideboard in it, the furniture being placed 
against the walls so as to leave the centre of 
the. room quite empty. Why this was done 


operation of dressing began. Seven o’clock in 
the evening was the hour fixed for the cere- 
mony, and by that time the hair-dresser and 
tire-woman had completed their labors, and 
all the ladies of the family were ready. The 
bride entered the drawing-room, and took her 
seat on the place d’honneur—the middle of 
the sofa; and very lovely she looked in her 
gauzy drapery and orange blossoms. She 
was attended by her sister-in-law, a beautiful 
woman, who officiated as her “ godmother” 
(as it is termed) during the ceremony; her 
three sisters and her cousin, who acted as 
bridesmaids—the two elder dressed alike in 
blue and white, the two younger in pink: the 
whole presenting a very pretty sight. None 
but the near relatives on both sides had been 


invited ; but they mustered pretty strong, and 
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at a little before seven all the guests were as- 
sembled. Then came the bridegroom attended 
by bis brother, and directly after the ecclesi- 
_astic who was to perform the ceremony, Mon- 
genhor B., a fine-looking, imposing dignitary 
of the chureh, who well set off the mitre he 
wore. Suddenly all the gentlemen were called 
away, and just as I was wondering at their 
absence, the ladies were summoned, and we 
all repaired to the dining-room. There a most 
effective coup d’cil presented itself. All the 
gentlemen were placed in rows, each hold- 
ing an immense wax taper in his right hand, 


and to me, who had never beheld anything . 


ot the kind, except on the stage, the effect was 


The ladies were now disposed ina semi- 
circle, so as to command a full view of the 
ceremony, which now began. The bride’s 
responses were quite inaudible, and several of 
the ladies were affected to tears. Buta start- 
ling and unexpected effect, certainly not set 
forth in the programme, was produced by Mrs. 
C.’s grandson, a fine little fellow of three years 
old or thereabouts, who just when everybody’s 
attention was concentered on the solemn rite 
then being performed, discovered that each of 
the gentlemen had a flambeau and he had none. 
He immediately shouted out, “I want a big 
candle!” and, as he could not have what he 
wanted, roared out so lustily, that he was 


obliged to be taken away. Apart from this 
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little interruption the ceremony “ went off” 


exceedingly well. 

When it was concluded, the bride embraced 
her friends all round—the bridegroom shook 
hands with everybody, and then all adjourned 
to the drawing-room, where tea, coffee, ices, 
etc., were handed round (as they were several 
times in the course of the evening), while the 
bride sat on the sofa, the trimmings of her 
dress, consisting of orange buds and blossoms, 
being literally torn off and distributed by the 
bridegroom among the unmarried persons 
present, who, in consequence of receiving a 
share of the floral spoil, are presumed to ensure 
a husband or wife, as the case may be, before 
a year has elapsed. , 


CIRCASSIANS. 

The efforts of the Circassians for independ- 
ence of Russia have long been matter of record. 
Every fact that relates to Circassia is thus of 
interest at the present time, owing to the exo- 
dus from its shores that has been brought 
about through the conquest of their country 
by the Russians. The climate of Circassia is 
repfesented as generally temperate and sa- 
lubrious; and good evidence of this is fur- 
nished by the fact that the inhabitants are 
healthy, not subject to chronic diseases, and 
live when life is allowed to run its natural 


* course, to a good old age. Almost every Cir- 


cassian has his horse, and tends it with a care 


searcely surpassed by that which is paid by 
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CIRCASSIANS, 
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‘the Arab of the desert to his steed. Both mestic industry; and that while the males are 
cattle and sheep are extensively reared; but occupied with the labors of the field, the te- 
the domestic animal existing in greatest num- males are busily engaged, not only in ordinary 
bers is the goat, which grows up with almost household work, but in carrying wool, hemp, 
no care, browsing on the twigs and under- and flax through all their various processes 
growth of the forests, Agriculture, and the up to the finished garment, weaving and tail 


rearing of cattle, seem to be the only indus oring included. The trade is almost as nor- 
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trial occupations. There are no manufuc-. mal as the manufactures. When it has any 
tures, in the proper sense of the term. The existence, it is only as barter, money being 
only thing approaching to themare the scanty almost unknown, an ox or cow forming the 
products of a few individuals employed asa ordinary standard of value. More than 
kind of ornamental silversmiths, gun and 50,000 of the inhabitants have left their 
sword smiths, cartwrights, and coopers. It home-, within the past year, and found aa 
is said, however, that there leno lack of do asylum in Turkey. » 
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A ROMANCE OF PIONEER LIFE. 


BY SIDNEY HERBERT. 


Wuen Lord Selkirk attempted to form a 
colony at the junction of the Pembinaw and 
Red rivers, he sent out agents to Scotland and 
Switzerland, with flattering accounts of the 
salubrity of the climate, and the fertility of the 
soil. In consequence of these representations 
several hundred were induced to emigrate 
with their families. But they were doomed to 
severe disappointment. After afew years of 
suffering and privation, the colony was broken 
up, and those who had not starved, or been 
killed by the Indians, again emigrated,and 
settled in Ohio. 

Among those who emigrated from Scotland 
was Duncan Cameron, who traced his line- 
age back toSir Evan Dhu. After graduating 
at the University of Aberdeen, he married the 
daughter of a farmer in the neighborhood, and 
became farmer himself; but with so little suc- 
cess that soon after the death of his wife he 
gave up the lease of his farm, and sold his 
stock to pay his debts. After settling up his 
affairs he found himself possessed of forty 
pounds and a beautiful daughter. 

At this time he had the good fortune to be- 


" come acquainted with the Ear! of Selkirk, who 


was in Scotland on business «relating to the 
colony at Pembinaw, and at once entered into 
an engagement with him to superintend the in- 
terests of the new colony. Heembarked with 
his daughter, in due time arrived at Mon- 
treal, where his situation as superintendent to 
his lordship procured him many attentions. 
His daughter, Flora, was at this time sev- 
enteen. Her figure was slight, but symme- 
trical, with a clear, brilliant complexion, 
light hair, which fell in natural ringlets, and 
mild blue eyes. Ofcourse, she had many ad- 
mnirers, among them, McLeod, a partner in 
the Northwest Company, and William Gor- 
don, the hero of our story. ; 
William Gordon was the son, by an Indian 
woman, of ahalf brother of the Marquis of 
Huntly. He had been educated at the Cath- 
olie Seminary in Quebec. He was tall, well 
formed, with dark, piercing eyes, and coarse, 
straight hair, high cheek bones, and an olive 
complexion, that bespoke his Indian descent. 
Yet he was considered eminently handsome. 
Governor Semple had introduced him to Cam- 
eron, without thinking it necessary to inform 
17 


him of his connection with the Indians. His 
gentlemanly manners, and deference to the 
opinions of Cameron, made him a great favor- 
ite with the old man; while his elegant person, 
polite address, and constant attention, excited 
a stronger sentiment in the bosom of his daugh- 
ter. Flora had observed that his temperament 
was melancholy, that he was subject tosudden 
fits of passion, and the least appearauce of 
neglect was keenly felt. This did not, how- 
ever, prevent her being as much pleased with 
him as ever. Her father looked upon the 
growing intimacy with pleasure. He liked 
William Gordon, and judged from the style of 
his living he would make a suitable partner 
for Flora, ina worldly point of view, and he 
became a constant visitor to their lodgings. 
An occurrence soon took place which 
brought matters toacrisis. A sleighing party 
was to go to the mouth of the Utawas, on the 
ice, and our friends were of the party. They 
started in high spirits; Duncan Cameron, with 
Flora, taking the lead, and Gordon following. 
About two miles from the city, there was an 
airhole in the ice. Cameron was driving his 
horse about thirty yards above it, at a smart 
trot, when the ice broke, and the sleigh, with 
the old man and Flora, were swept under it by 
the current. The gentlemen all stopped their 
horses, and the ladies screamed. All stood 
aghast but Gordon. Throwing off his cloak 
and boots, he plunged into the hole; the 
whole passed in a moment. The party watch- 
ed the airhole below with breathless anxiety... 
They had begun to fear that all were drowned,. 
when Gordon appeared, holding Cameron by 
the collar with one hand, and Flora by the 
hair with the other; both too far exhausted to 
help themselves in the least. As he attempted 
to gain a foothold on the ice, it broke under 
him, and their death seemed inevitable. No 
one dared approach near enough to help them. 
Fortunately, two Canadians were crossing the 
river with a load of planks, and hastened to 
his aid. Laying the planks on the ice, one of 
them reached Gordon, now almost ready.to 
sink; yet he insisted that Flora should be the 
first saved. With little difficulty the Canadi- 
an drew her out upon the ice to a safe distance, 
and then returned and extricated the old man 
in the saine manner; and last of all, Gordon 
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was taken from the water, chilled and exhaust- 
ed. They were all three wrapped in buffalo 
robes, and conveyed with all speed to the city, 
where medical aid was procured. The old 
man and Flora continued insensible ‘until after 
they reached their lodgings, and for a time 
were ignorant to whom they owed their de- 
liverance; but tongues were not wanting to 
inform them, and praise the gallantry of Gor- 
don. In a week they had all recovered from 
the effects of their submersion. 

In a few days Gordon made a formal prop- 
osition for the hand of Flora. Her father, be- 
fore giving a decided answer, made more 
particular inquiry of Governor Semple, the 
guardian of William, as to his character and 
connections; and when informed that he was 
a half-breed, the family pride of Cameron was 
roused, and he determined to refuse him. 
The governor endeavored to persuade the old 
man to think more favorably of it, and consent 
to their union. The old man was deaf to all 
reasoning on the subject. “I ama gentleman 
born,” said he. “The bloodof Lochiel and 
Sir Evan Dhu runs in my veins, and it shall 
never be contaminated,with my consent. The 
boy is a good boy, and the Gordons are an 
ancient and noble race, but his mother is an 
insuperable objection. So, sir, ft is no use to 
argue. I cannot consent to it.” 

At the interview in which this decision was 
communicated to Gordon, his indignation 
and disappointment broke through all re- 
straint; a quarrel ensued, and the Scot for- 
bade his daughter to hold any further inter- 
course with her lover. She could not obey. 
Through the instrumentality of a friend of 
Gordon’s she had an interview with him, and 
pledged her word never to marry another; 
but he could not persuade her to elope with 
him. 

By the advice of Governor Semple, Gordon 
resolved to goto Assinneboin. His guardian 
thought that in that wild country, where 
the want of all luxuries of life must be se- 
verely felt by Cameron, he would have a 
better prospect of overcoming his objections, 
than in Montreal. He accordingly set out 
the next week for Pembinaw, and travelled 
as far as Fort William, on the north shore of 
Lake Superior. He was obliged to wear 
snow shoes the whole distance, and by the 
time he arrived there, he was so lame he could 
hardly walk, as were all the rest of the party. 
He remained here until he had somewhat re- 
covered, and then resumed his march, attend- 
ed by two Canadians, 
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One of them, La Verdure, he found was of 
a brutal, discontented disposition. They car- 
ried with them provisions enough for four 
days, relying on their rifles, and the chance of 
meeting with friendly Indians, for their farther 
support. But the snow was too deep, and 
they were too much impeded by the weight of 
their snow shoes, to think of following the 
few deer they saw. For four days all went 
well enough ; but on the fifth they fasted, and 
La Verdure began to grumble, at being obliged 
to follow their bourgeois without food. The 
sixth day passed in the same manner; they 
saw no game, not even a single prairie hen. 
Noon came on the seventh day, and they had 
neitherseen an Indian nor had an opportunity 
to shoot anything. In the afternoon Gordon 
overheard La Verdure address his comrade in 
French, supposing he could not understand 
the language ; but in this they were mistaken, 
as he understood it better than themselves. 

* Jussomme,” said he, “I am dying of hun- 
ger, and shall not be able to walk another day 
without I find something to eat.” 

“Why,” said his companion, “this is not 
the first time you have fasted, I hope. I am 
hungry myself, but I could travel two days 
longer without eating.” 

“T will tell you better. There is no need of 
either of us fasting longer than to-night. 
Look at that man.” 

“Well, and what then? He has nothing to 
give us, and we cannot eat him.” 

“Why not? Sacristie! It is better that 
one should die than three. He would last 
until we could get asupply. Let us kill him 
as he sleeps.” 

“God forbid! God forbid! that were a 
mortal sin. We could never get absolution. 
I would rather die a thousand times. Villain! 
I will inform the young man of your intentions 
unless you promise to give them up.” 

“Will you so? then take care of yourself. 
If you offer to tell him what I have said, I 
will shoot you on the spot. I do not fear but 
I shall be able to deal with him alone. I tell 
you though, that I neither can nor will live 
any longer without food, and, if you interfere, 
your blood be upon your own head.’’ 

“Ttisapity. Itisa pity. He is a fine lad, 
and he has eaten less than either of us. Do 
as you please, however; it is no business of 
mine. I wash my hands of it. 

The poor fellow sighed bitterly. He would 
have given a year’s pay for an opportunity to 
speak to our hero. But La Verdure stuck so 
close to him it was impossible. Had he 
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known that Gordon had understood the con- 
versation it would have saved him much anx- 
iety. Gordon was reluctant to shed blood, 
and he looked anxiously for some game, that 
the necéssity of taking La Verdure’s life might 
be avoided; for he was resolved that he would 
not allow himself to be killed for food for such 
aruffian. At sunset they encamped without 
having met with any game. “ How far is it 
to Fort Douglass, La Verdure ?” said Gordon. 

“So far that I think you will never reach 
it,” replied he. 

“Tam very hungry, but I think I can hold 
out some time longer yet.” F 

“Tam hungry, too; but I shall not be to- 
morrow ; at least, if you have flesh enough to 
feed me,” he added, in his own language. 

“Hal say you so? die, then, miscreant!” 
said Gordon, firing at him. The ball passed 
through the villain’s head, and he fell back 
without a groan. This was the first time 
Gordon had shed human blood, and he had 
been too short a time in the Indian country to 
look upon it lightly. 

The next morning, although very weak, 
Gordon and his remaining companion man- 
aged to walk about two miles, when they 
came upon a camp of friendly Indians. They 
were hospitably received, and remained with 
them several days, and after leaving them, 
reached the fort without further difficulty. 
Gordon was received by the deputy governor 
with much courtesy, and entertained in the 
best manner the accommodations of the fort 
allowed. He found some of his Hohay kin- 
dred encamped near the fort, and made them 
some valuable presents, at the same time 
accepting an invitation to visit their village. 

On the third morning after his arrival one 
of his Hohay cousins came to him, leading a 
splendid horse, saddled and bridled, after the 
Indian fashiov. “Come, my brother,” said he. 
“I give you my best horse. Mount him, and 
come with us. One of our young men has 
just arrived, and tells usthe buffalo are as 
thick as the stars in the skies. Our people are 
going to pound them as soon as we return. 
Come with us, and see how your brethren live.” 

Gordon had neither forgotten his mother 
tongue nor the manner of taking the buffalo; 
and was desirous of revisiting the scenes of 
his early childhood. He took leave of M’- 
Donald, and left with the Hohays. After two 
days’ riding they reached the village, where 
Gordon was well received by the tribe, and 
feasted almost to suffocation. He passed the 
time with them hunting the buffalo, and join- 
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ing in their sports, andsoon became a general 
favorite. 

While with them some of the tribe brought 
in an Indian woman they had captured on the 
prairies, who proved to be the wife of Waw- 
nahton, their most deadly foe. When it be- 
came known to the tribe, they gathered around 
her, brandishing their knives, and crying for 
vengeance. Gordon, hearing the uproar, went 
out to learn the cause, and when told that the 
woman was to be tortured, he determined to 
save her. Rushing into the crowd, he placed 
himself before her, and demanded her of the 
chiefs for himself; but there was such a clamor 
he could not make himSelf heard for some 
time, but finally succeeded in restoring quiet, 
and making known his wishes. Some of them 
were disposed to listen, but one large, ill-fa- 
vored fellow rushed up to her crying, “He 
killed my brother, and she shall die for it.” 
Gordon caught up an axe, and placing himself 
in a threatening attitude, declared that if they 
killed her, they should kill him first; and 
offered, ifthey would give her to him, he would 
pay for her when he returned to the fort. 
They at last consented, and she was given up 
to him. He turned to one of his cousins, and 
requested him to saddle his horse, and, as 
soon as he was brought, he mounted, and 
placing the woman before him, rode out on 
the prairie, fearing a change in the popular 
opinion. After riding about two miles he dis- 
mounted, and, giving her the horse, told her 
to make the best of her way to her own tribe, 
but not to fear pursuit, as she was. mounted on 
the best horse in the camp. When he re- 
turned he was met with threatening looks; 
but he remained silent, and the storm soon 
blew over. This humane action afterwards 
proved of great benefit to him; as will appear 
before the close of this story. After spending 
a month with his red kindred, he returned to 
Fort Douglass, and as soon as the ice broke 
up, ascended the river to Pembinaw. 

In the mean time Flora had remained at 
Montrea! with her father. She had lost her 
gaicty, but nother hopes. Caveny, the friend 
of Gordon, had kept her informed of his move- 
ments,and being a warm friend, he lost no 
opportunity to sound his friend’s praises in her 
ear. It was at this time that M’Leod made 
proposals to her father for the hand of Flora, 
and was warmly approved by him and referred 
to his daughter. Flora thanked him for his 
good opinion, but declined his offer, and when 
pressed for her reasons, frankly told him her 
heart was already given to another. 
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The summer had far advanced, before Gov- 
ernor Semple and Mr. Cameron had completed 
their arrangements for leaving Montreal, and 
joining the colony at Pembinaw. They finally 
started, but were detained on the way, by 
the sickness of Cameron, and arrived at Fort 
Douglass late in the fall. Governor Semple 
was detained there by business,and Mr. Cam- 
eron proceeded to Pembinaw alone. Unwilling 
to expose his daughter to unnecessary danger, 
he left her with the governor. When he 
arrived at Pembinaw, Gordon, under the pre- 
tence of hunting, saddled his horse and rode 
to Fort Douglass, He was cordially received 
by Flora and his guardian. Flora indeed 
gently reproved him for his visit, but upon his 
telling her of the danger of the passage up the 
river, and that he could be of use to the gov- 
ernor, she made no further objection. 

The governor having completed his arrange- 
ments, prepared to leave. The crops had been 
destroyed by grasshoppers,and the people, 
both at Fort Douglass and at Pembinaw, were 
suffering for the want of food. A small portion 

. of the stores at the fort were placed on board 
the boat, and they moved up the river. On 
the third day, their provisions being likely to 
come short, they were all placed on short 
allowance, and some of the women began to 
suffer. Gordon gave his share to Flora, but 
instead of eating it, she gave it to a woman 
who was sick and scarce able to take care of 
her child. Gordon remonstrated with her for 
neglecting herself, but she replied, “ Believe 
me, William, it would do me more harm to 
witness her sufferings, than any hardship or 
privation I am likely to suffer.” 

“ This is but the beginning of their misery. 
I am afraid all will suffer bitterly when winter 
setsin. Ifyour father had shown common 
sense, you would have been exempt from it.” 

“ Alas! I know his prejudices too well. 
Though you are a Gordon by the father’s side, 
he cannot overcome his dislike to your Indian 
blood. For your own sake, then, seek a fairer 
and richer bride than poor Flora Cameron.” 

“ Would you drive me mad, Flora? Forsake 
you! May God forsake me if I do! When 
you accepted the offer of my hand, you were 
ignorant of my family, but I know that the 
discovery has not lowered mein your opinion. 
I never sought to deceive you: I thought 
my descent was as plainly stamped on my 
features, as the mark on the brow ofthe first 
homicide. It seems I was mistaken. If your 
heart is still unchanged, why should the folly 

of an old dotard sunder us? True, he gave you 
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life ; but did I not save it, and his too? I have 
therefore as strong a claim on you as he. And 
having your plighted faith, do’ you think I 
will relinquish it? No never! till I hear the 
command from your own lips. Seek a fairer 
bride, indeed! and where can she be found ?” 

“William, if you value my good opinion, do 
not speak again of my father as you have done. 
He is a good father to me, and it may be his 
family pride will yield to affection. Do not 
fear for me: if you wish it, I will again swear 
to you never to marry another.” 

“ Forgive me, Flora, that under a deep sense 
of wrong, I have spoken harshly of him. I will 
endeavor not to offend you again. But we 
need food for the famishing women and chil- 
dren; and thank God, there is the track of a 
baffalo that has been to the river to drink 
within the hour. I will go ashore and try to 
bring a load of his flesh to the boat.” 

Fiora tried to stop him, but he had already 
spoken to the steersman to set him ashore, 
and did not hear her. As the boat touched 
the bank, he leaped ashore, and waving his 
hand to Flora, ascended a smal} hillock, and 
looked around for the buffalo. His practised 
eye soon discovered a solitary buffalo grazing 
ata distance. He shouldered his gun, and was 
about to start, when a low whistle attracted 
his attention. He well understood it to be an 
Indian signal, meaning, “ you are in danger; 
keep out of sight.” The warning came from 
a small ravine at the foot of the hillock. He 
descended into the hollow and returned an an- 
swering signal. A tall, mounted Indian 
emerged from the ravine, and he recognized 
Wawnahton, the Dahcotah chief whose wife he 
had rescued from the Holiays. Gordon had 
seen him since the rescue of his wife, at the fort 
at Pembinaw, which he had attacked with his 
band, at the instigation of M’Leod, who had, 
since his rejection by Flora, preceding her into 
the Indian country, and having learned that 
our hero was his rival, he had planned the at- 
tack, and offered Wawnahton large induce- 
ments to undertake it. He had accompanied 
the savages disguised as an Indian, in hopes to 
direct the attack in such a manner as to destroy 
Gordon. Bat the colony were apprised of 
their danger, and when they appeared before 
the fort, they fired upon them, and killed three 


of the savages, and the rest ofthe band retreat- 


ed, with the exception of Wawnahton and his 
uncle, who in desperation crossed the river, 
and entered the fort alone, and was met by 
Gordon, and an amicable settlement made. 

Upon learning that Gordon was the one whe 
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had shown such kindness to his wife, he had 
proposed they should be kodahs (brothers), 
and his object now was to warn him of danger. 
“Listen!” said he; “there is a hunter who 
thirsts for your blood. It is the Englishman 
—the old woman who persuaded me to come 
toPembinaw. Do you see yonder?” pointing 
to a strip of wood; “ he is there, and nineteen 
half-breeds with him. There were twenty 
this morning.” Drawing his robe aside, he 
showed a scalp. “Keep a good watch to- 
night for they have been watching your boat 
all day.” 

“T cannot return empty to the boat,” said 
Gordof. “Our women are dying of hunger. 
I must kill something, cost what it may.” 

“That isthe way with vou men who wear 
hats. But I have provided for that. Come, 
jump up behind me,” 

Gordon sprang on the horse behind him, 
and half an hour’s ride brought them to a 
clump of wood at a bend in the river, where 
the Indian showed him a fat cow hung in the 
branches, and told him it was for him. Gordon 
attempted to thank him, but he cut him short. 
“When your big canoe arrives,” said he, 
“make a fire and eat. Then, as seon as it is 
dark, leave the camp and hide yourselves, 


Do not suffer yourselves to be surprised, I will 


be nigh you, and ten good bows shall not be 
wanting, in time of need.” 

After receiving some ammunition for a pistol 
he carried, he rode away. When the boats 
came up, Gordon communicated his intelli- 
gence to the governor, and recommended 
following the advice of Wawnahton, which 
was done, and they arrived at Pembinaw in 
safety. Mr. Cameron was very much incensed 
when he learned that Gordon had been to Fort 
Douglass, and had accompanied Flora up in 
the boat, But when told of the service he had 
rendered them, he became somewhat mollified. 


Governor Semple had expected to find | 


misery at Pembinaw, but the reality was far 
beyond his expectations. The houses of the 
colonists were of the rudest kind, and the 
sunken faces and hollow eyes of the occupants 
told a tale of famine and distress. The people 
angling, and drawing nets, and the heaps of 
the offal of fishes before the doors, showed how 
they had subsisted for along time. The buf- 
faloes had nearly all left the prairie; and even 
when they were plenty, they had been unable 
to hunt them with success, not having been 
accustomed to it. The river soon froze over, 
and the settlers suffered severely from famine. 
Gordon took good care to supply Mr. Cameron 


with the best that could be obtained, unknown 
tohim. But Flora found out from whence 
it came, and would manifest her gratitude by 
her looks whenever they met, which was 
seldom. 

Governor Semple found that something 
must be done for the help of the inhabitants, 
or they would all perish. He therefore hired 
fifty half-breeds to hunt for them. A herd of 
buffaloes was known to be at the river Aux 
Parcs, and thither the hunters were directed 
to go and encamp, and afterwards follow the 
animals in their migrations, like the Indians. 
Gordon took the command of the party. The 
governor advised the colonists to accompany 
the hunters to the plains. In order that they 
might be able to do so, he furnished them with 
lodges, bought of the Indians, and with horses 
and carts to transport their families and bag- 
gage. The procession was a curious one. 
There were upwards of an hundred rudely 
constructed carts, laden with tents, bedding, 
etc., with the women and children seated on 
the top. The females adopted the costume of 
the half-breed women, as better adapted to 
the country than their own. Cameron accom- 
panied the party; and Flora, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of her father, resolved to 
accompany him. 

Gordon rode with the hunters, at the head 
of the procession. In two days, they reached 
the banks of the river, and encamped near a 
large herd of buffalo. The first hunt took 
place the following day. They killed one 
hundred buffaloes, and plenty reigned in the 
camp. They continued hunting, dressing the 
carcasses each day; and as fast as the meat 
was cured, it was transported to Pembinaw, 
until they had laid in a stock sufficient to last 
through the winter, when they made prep- 
arations to break up the camp and return. 
But a new herd of buffalo making their ap- 
pearance, they could not resist the temptation 
for one more hunt. 

In the morning of the day on which the 
last hunt was to have taken place, Mr. Cam- 
eron walked up the river on the ice, to where 
the horses were grazing on the rushes, As 
he turned a short bend, he perceived a party 
of Indians among the horses, and turned to 
retrace his steps. But he had been seen, and 
his retreat was cut off by two Indians, He 
shouted, to give the alarm to the camp. The 
Indians did not appear to be disposed to harin 
him, but seized him by the arms, and hurried 
him off at his utmost speed. 

His cry had been heard, and the men came 
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running Out to save their horses. Gordon was 
the foremost. He perceived the situation of 
Cameron, and exerted himself to overtake his 
captors. One large Indian was between him 
pnd them; the rest were engaged with the 
horses. Raising his rifle, he fired and killed 
the Indian, and then continued the pursuit, 
and reached a ravine twenty-five feet broad, 
just as they had reached the opposite side. 
One of the savages, seeing the rescue inevit- 
able, loosened his hold on the old man, and 
drew an arrow to kill him. But Gordon, 
exerting himself to the utmost, cleared the 
chasm atone bound, and felled the Indian to 
the earth with the butt of his rifle. The other 
uttered a loud whoop, and stepping back a few 
paces, let fly an arrow at Gordon. It glanced 
upon his powder-horn, and buried itseifto the 
feather in the breast of Cameron. Before he 
had time to draw another, Gordon. was upon 
him. Leaping up, he struck the Indian in the 
chest with his heels and beat him to the earth, 
at the same time receiving adeep wound in the 
leg from his knife. They grappled; but the 
struggles of the savage were unavailing. Few 
men could have contended with Gordon at any 
time, but now he fought with tenfold energy. 
Seizing the wrist of his prostrate foe, he buried 
his knife in his breast. The whole passed ina 
moment, and the forempst of the half-breeds 
came up just as the Indian drew his last breath. 
Gordon called to one of them, named Le 
Gross, to take the old man to the camp, and 
turned to urge the men on in pursuit of the 
savages, and save the horses. But it was too 
late ; they had succeeded in getting off with all 
but the cart horses. Gordon’s leg soon began 
to stiffen, rendering him unable to walk, and 
he was carried by the men to the camp. It 
presented a desolate appearance. Five women 
lay on the ground, tomahawked and scalped. 
Before the door of Cameron’s tent lay Le Gross 
with five arrows sticking in his body. He 
too had lost his scalp, but the body of an In- 
dian lying a few paces from him, showed that 
he had not fallen without resistance. 
Cameron was lying in his tent helpless. 
The arrow had not been withdrawn, but he still 
breathed. Flora was nowhere to be found. 
Gordon was for a moment paralyzed ; but soon 
recovering, he sent Des Champs to examine 
the premises. The women who had fled and 
concealed themselves, now appeared. They 
told him that just as Le Gross had laid the old 
man on the bed, and returned to the door of 
the tent, a party of Indians entered the camp 
from the rear, and attacked him; and when 
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they had despatched him, entered the tent and 
seized Flora, carrying her off insensible. Des 
Champs now returned and reported that the 
Indians had had horses concealed in the woods, 
and that they had taken a northern course. 
He could do nothing himself towards rescuing 
her, neither could he prevail on any of the 
half-breeds to follow her captors. The arrow 
was extracted from the breast of Cameron, 
and the wound dressed. Meantime the tents 
had been struck ; and placing the old man in 
one cart and Gordon in another, they started 
for Pembinaw, which they reached without 
further accident. 

For several weeks Gordon was confined to 
his rsom with his wounds. At the end ofthat 
time, a half-breed arrived from Lacantravers, 
and from him. he learned that Wawnahton 
Was encamped with his band on the Wild Rice 
River, and he determined to seek him, in hopes 
to learn something from Flora. He left Pem- 
binaw accompanied by Des Champs, and 
reached his camp in nine days. From Waw- 
nahton he learned that Nopah Keon, with his 
band, was encamped about six days’ ride from 
where he then was, and that he had a white 
woman in his lodge. Wawnahton offered to 
go with him, and compel him to surrender 
her; and after being detained several days by 
a severe storm, they started, and finding him, 
succeeded, by threats and a present of ten 
horses, in obtaining the release of Flora. It 
appeared that M’Leod had hired Nopah Keon 
to capture Flora and deliver her to him. But 
when he appeared to claim her, the Indian 
refused to give her up, intending to make her 
his wife as soon as she recovered. 

Flora was rejoiced at seeing Gordon, and 
anxious to start immediately for Pembinaw. 
Wawnahton made a dog sledge for her, and 
furnished buffalo robes, in which she was 
wrapped, and with thirty ofhis band, escorted _ 
them to the fort. They found her father very 
low in health and spirits; and after hearing 
her story, he desired them to send for Lord 
Selkirk, at that time at the fort, anda mazgis- 
trate, and be married at once, as he was con- 
vinced he could live but a short time. Flora 
wished to postpone it for a time; but he would 
hear of no delay, and the ceremony was per- 
formed. At the conclusion, they turned 
toward him ; but he had breathed his last. A 
week after the burial of the old man, Gordon 
and his wife left Pembinaw for Montreal, 
where they remained till spring, and then 
sailed for Scotland to join his father, who had 
come into possession of the contested estate. 
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AGATHA VARRANCE. 


SHADOW AND SUNSHINE. 


BY JOEL BATES SWETT. 


. 


Life hath its shadow and sunshine, 
Its birth and its desolate end; 

And from first to the last do its sorrows 
Too much with its happiness blend. 
Turned loose, to depend for its guidance 

Upon its own freedom of will, 
'Tis borne, as the world may direct it, 
To safety, or danger and ill. 


When a life is thus turned on the current— 
The world-tide of human affairs, 

O, guide it, ye who’ve safe weathered, 
And lighten the burden it bears! 

And when a lost heart, lone and weary, 
Yearns, O, how deeply, to rest, 

Refuse not thy landmark of friendship, 
Or the light of love locked in thy breast. 


How oft have we seen a hope blighted, 

And golden dreams driven away, 
By the chill look of disapprobation, 

Causing night where there should have been day: 
Causing tears where there should have been glad- 

ness, 

And groans where there should have been songs: 
Leaving memory in lives thus embittered, 

For years to mourn over their wrongs. 


O, would we not shrink with a shudder, 
To see a child mangled and torn 

By the hands of some dark-hearted villain, 
Who ne’er for another conld mourn ? 

Yet hearts there are, fragile and tender, 
Confiding, and loving, and pure, 

By cold words.and glances left bleeding, 
With life but a thing to endure. 


AGATHA VARRANCE 


BY AMANDA M. HALE, 


A FLoop of gaslight flashing over a lady’s 
boudvir, a gleam of rosy coloring, the sheeny 
lustre of silken drapery, a warm, soft, per- 
fumed atmosphere, and a silence just made 
pleasant by the monotonous music of the 
pendule wpon the mantel. Into this bower 
of beauty flitted Mrs. Aubin’s pretty maid, 
Adele, and the little figure standing before 
the great mirror, silently admiring its own 
grace, started and half turned around. 

“Here are some lilies, Mrs. Aubin, with 
Mr. Sheridan’s compliments.” 

The little dark beauty took the flowers, a 
dainty smile parting her scarlet lips. They 
were great, white, creamy things, heavy with 
odor, contrasted only by their own green 
leaves. The delicate, jewelled fingers touched 
them sofily. 

“Very beautiful, but Mr. Sheridan should 
have kuown they were not suited to my 

* style.” 

“A gentleman like Mr. Sheridan ‘cannot be 
expected—” began Adele with an air— 

“ Never mind him, now, Adele,” interrupted 
the lady. “Go into the drawing-room and 
see that nothing is disarranged before the 
company comes. I wont go down yet. My 
cousin may come still, though she should 


have been here.half an hour ago if the train 
is not late.” 

Adele withdrew, pouting. She had meant 
to give Mrs. Aubin her opinion of Mr. Sheri- 
dan, and that lady had, as usual, nipped her 
in the bud. 

Out of doors the air was full of slow falling 
snow, but the windows were bright with 
ruddy light, and there was the constant tramp 
of passing feet, and the merry tinkle of silver 
sounding bells. 

Agatha Varrance, sitting alone in the car- 
riage as it rolled along the interminable 
streets, saw the whole gay scene unfoldirg 
before her with only a quiet feeling of satis- 
faction. It was so different from her first 
winter visit to the city five years ago. Then 
she was alert, eager, full of anticipation. 
Now, as the driver let down the steps at Mrs. 
Aubin’s door, and she stepped upon the pave- 
ment and looked up at the tall, many-win- 
dowed house, flashing its festive lights out 
into the dark, snowy night, she thought with 
a thrill of homesick longing of the wide 
wastes of woods and fields around her coun- 
try home. 

Now she stood in the entry, and the man- 
servaat sent the maid in haste for Adele. 
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But Adele was sulking in the drawing-room. 

“Mrs. Aubin may come down if she likes,” 
and she did not stir. 

“TI will go up by myself,” said Agatha at 
length. “I know the way very well.” And 
she ran up the stairs. Another moment, and 
the door was opened, and Agatha Varrance 
stood in the middle of the pretty, perfumed 
boudoir. 

There was a little flutter near the fire, a 
stir in the mass of rosy silk and gossamer 
lace, and the little lady got up, rubbing her 
sleepy eyes. 

“Why, Agatha Varrance!” and two dainty 
hands were held out, and the beautiful face 
put up for a kiss. It fell soft and light and 
cool as a snowflake, just touching the smooth, 
olive cheek. Then Agatha, lightly dropping 
her wrappings, stood looking down at her 
with critical eyes. 

“You are as pretty as ever, Cousin Rose. 
Do some people never grow old, I wonder?” 

“O, don’t talk of it,” cried Rose, in playful 
dismay. “You look just the same as ever, 
Agatha, though you’ve been shut up so long 
in that horrid, dull old house. How you’ve 
managed to exist I can’t imagine.” 

“Thank you, in behalf of the old house. 
But I’m not just the same asever. There 
are silver threads in my shining, dark locks, 
or, to speak in more prosaic fashion, I’m 
growing ‘gray. Then there are incipient 
crows’ feet around my eyes, and I’m losing 
my complexion,” said Agatha, soberly, look- 
ing straight into the fire. 

“Why! how—how odd!” said Mrs. Aubin, 
doubtfully. She would have perished before 
she would have made such a revelation. 
Agatha’s brown eyes met her gray ones full 
of mute surprise. A rippling laugh chimed 
in with the ticking of the pendule. 

“Do I shock you, Rose? You must ex- 
euse my country manners. Sit down now, 
and let us talk.” 

Rose dropped on a hassock at Agatha’s 
feet. 


“Wont you have something first ?” 

“No, thank you. I took a lunch in my 
reticule. What is your house lighted so 
for?” 

Mrs. Aubin brightened. “It is my birth- 
day, you know. Mr. Aubin always would 
have me give a party on my birthnight, and 
my friends would quite expect it. Mr. Sher- 
idan said there would be no harm in it.” 

Agatha drew out her watch. “It is nearly 
nine. When does your evening begin?” 


“They ought to come soon. There's a ring 
now. That must be Mr. Sheridan. Are you 
too tired to go down?” 

“Tired? Ono. But about going down— 
may I dress as I like?” 

Rose hesitated. “ Yes, provided—” 

“O,I wont insist upon anything worse than 
a black silk,” laughed Agatha. 

Mrs. Aubin drew a little sigh of relief. 
“Tm so glad you aren’t bent on making a 
fright of yourself. The black silk will do 
nicely. There aren’t more than twenty peo- 
ple coming.” Rose superintended the toilet. 
She pronounced it charming. 

“But you must have something for your 
hair.” 

Agatha drew one of the white, fragrant 
lilies from the vase, wound it in her purple- 
black hair, where it shone like a soft, pure 
star. Rose walked around her admiringly. 

“Tt suits you perfectly. I wonder what 
Mr. Sheridan will think of it.” 

Agatha faced around. “Who is Mr. Sher- 
idan ?” 

Mrs. Aubin’s pretty eyebrows were lifted 
in surprise. “ Why, haven’t you ever heard 
of Felix Sheridan, dear William’s particular 
friend, almost the same as a brother ?” 

“No,” said Agatha, carelessly throwing a 
scarf over her shoulders. 

“ He is such a good friend,” continued Mrs. 
Aubin, musingly. “ William said I must.rely 
upon him always; and indeed I don’t know 
what I should have done without him, petted 
as I was by poor, dear William ;” and the lit- 
tle widow stroked away a tear or two that 
glittered upon her brown lashes. 

But it was a smiling face that looked up 
and saw its own reflection beside Agatha’s in 
the mirror—a bright, beautiful face, whose 
soft tints, and sunny dimples, and smooth 
curves were yet lovelier in contrast’ with her 
own pallor and irregularity of features. So 
Agatha thought, looking at her own still, 
drooping eyes and unsmiling lips. She never 
saw the vivid color flash out, and the quiet 
eyes become suddenly full of light and life, 
and the kindling smile that transfigured her 
face. So she followed her cousin down stairs, 
not envying her beauty, but loving it with all ¢ 
the exaggerated enthusiasm of a girl who 
fancies herself plain. 

There were two gentlemen in the drawing- 
room when they entered. One was young, 
graceful, and gallant, the other was past 
youth, dark, stern, and haughty as a Turk. 

Agatha’s proud head was lifted just a trifle 
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more regally when her cousin introduced 
Mr. Sheridan, and she walked over and sat 
down near handsone Ned Donnelly. A light, 
breezy conversation sprang up between them, 
and before the room was filled, Mrs. Aubin 
could see that Mr. Ned was half in love with 
her cousin already. Meantime Felix Sheridan 
gloomed by himself in a corner. 

“You selfish monopolist,” said Rose Aubin, 
half an hour later, standing before them, and 
smiling into Ned Donnelly’s eyes. “Here is 
Mr. Sheridan waiting to know my cousin, and 
you remain immovable. Aren’t you tired of 
him, Agatha?” 

“Don’t oblige Miss Yarrance to tell any 
fibs,” laughed Ned. “I’m sure I beg Mr. 
Sheridan’s pardon. I could not imagine what 
he was glowering at us so for.” 

“Ned Donnelly—” 

“T know it’s high treason to say a word 
against Mr. Sheridan,” said Ned, teasingly. 
“Tm afraid Miss Varrance doesn’t appreciate 
the honor he does her in wanting to know 
ber.” 

“T fear I don’t,” said Agatha, drily. 

“O, Agatha, don’t get prejudiced,” cried 
Mrs. Aubin, in alarm. “ Mr. Sheridan is a 
little odd, but—” 

“ He’ a prince of noble fellows, neverthe- 
less,” said Ned. “ Miss Varrance, I warn you 
—Mrs. Aubin is an inveterate match-maker ; 
and I’ve no doubt she has been praising you 
to Mr. Sheridan till that cool, quiet gentle- 
man is fairly interested. Ah! Mrs. Aubin, 
those roses are sad telltales.” 

Agatha looked up. Rose was coloring with 
vexation and embarrassment. “Never mind 
him, dear,” she said, as Mr. Ned went away, 
laughing at his victory. 

“V’ll bring another friend to you presently,” 
and she moved away. Agatha sav still a 
moment. Felix Sheridan, across the room, 
would find the way open to him. Should she 
sit still and wait his coming? She was a lit- 
tle annoyed, and her pride was fouched. Rose 
was certainly very indiscreet sometimes. She 
rose and walked to the other end of the long 
drawing-room. Here some ferns grew in ex- 
quisite beauty under glass. She had bent 
over them half a minute, admiring their deli- 
cacy, when a voice startled her. She looked 
up. <A bearded face beside her, a pair of blue 
eyes—were they sad or stern ?—looked down 
at her. 

“Are -you pleasantly entertained, Miss 
Varrance? Mrs. Aubin asked me to see that 
you were not left to be lonely in the crowd.” 
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It was an unlucky speech. Agatha became 
cold and impenetrable instantly, and her face 
flushed with annoyance. 

“TI am doing very well, thank you,” she 
said, coldly, and withdrew to a seat near by. 
Mr. Sheridan took another near her. “ How 
provoking!” thought Agatha. “If he had 
any tact he would not have said that, and if 
he had any perception he would see that I 
don’t want him.” 

Apparently he did not see it, but simply 
because he had been asked .to do so, went on 
with his attempts to entertain her. It was a 
difficult task, but he persevered with a cer- 
tain quiet, gentlemanly indifference at his 
ill-success, that was vastly amusing to Agatha. 

“ Are you fond of dancing ?” he oe 

“ Not particularly.” 

“ Then you 

No remark. 

“Do you play ?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“Aren’t you fond of music ?” 

“T don’t like noise.” 

He looked at her, but there was nothing 
remarkable in the quiet, colorless face, and 
the long lashes quite hid the drooping eyes. 

“Perhaps you prefer vocal music. We 
would like to hear that—if you sing—” 

“T don’t sing.” 

What to do with a girl who neither danced 
nor sung? Mr. Sheridan began to mistrust 
that Mrs. Aubin’s cousin would not prove a 
very lively companion for her. But he was 
not the man to desert his friend in an emer- 
gency. 

“Did you—” he began again. But Agatha 
was desperate. “Pray don’t ask me any 
more questions,” she said suddenly. “I told 
you I could do very well by myself, but you 
insisted upon trying to entertain me. It is 
very good of you, and I am very much obliged 
to you, but I don’t like to answer questions. 
If you would find some sensible subject of 
conversation, I don’t doubt I might say some- 
thing.” 

He looked at her now with a face so full of 
surprise that Agatha violated the proprieties 
again. But that low, merry laugh struck him 
like music. 

“T thought I was in the right way to make 
myself agreeable,” he said, with a smile that 
swept away all the sternness from his face. 
“ How was I to know that you were different 
from other young ladies ?” 

“ How, itideed, unless you took some pains 
about it.” 
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“I beg your pardon, Miss Varrance. I 
surely meant to do my duty.” 

“And you did it, under difficulties. It was 
quite heroic, and in consideration of it I re- 
lease you from all further service.” The 
wide, handsome brown eyes were laughing at 
him. The face was grown singularly at- 
tractive. 


“Thank you. I prefer to remain, by your 
leave. Iam curious to see how youwill get 
on in what you call sensible conversation.” 

“That depends—” began Agatha, but just 
now a lady sat down to the piano, and Agatha, 
who didn't like noise, but worshipped music, 


listened, her whole soul in her face. The 
music was rather grave than gay. It went to 
Agatha’s heart. It was full of reminiscences 
of an old4ime happiness; a time when she 
was not so old nor so lonely; when life was 
full of pleasantness, and nothing seemed too 


glad or beautiful to be hoped for; it sung to 
her of the dear, familiar woodlands, the flow- 


ers around the door, the quiet joy of summer 
mornings, the sweet content of long, starlight 
nights. 

Mr. Sheridan watched her. <A few sweet, 
strong notes rounding the whole, and the 
music ceased. Agatha’s eyes were full of 
tears. Felix Sheridan turned away, a look of 
pain settling upon his face and making it very 
grave and stern fora moment. People were 
talking now, and presently these two talked 
as those do who, full of the same interests, 
feelings, hopes, have been separated by a 
waste of years. 

Now and then we meet people whom it 
seems we must have known before. Or we 
have been waiting all our lives for them— 
waiting to say these same things, to hear 
these same things said. Of such should loves 
and friends be made. They come rarely. 


Sometimes we wait and they do not come— - 


they never come—and we go on making shift 
with such as we may, talking a great deal but 
saying nothing, keeping our true selves hid, 
our best thoughts lying latent, heart-hungry 
and full of longing to the end. Had Agatha 
ever found any one like this before? — 

She went up stairs when the company was 
gone, a feeling of perfect peace, vague but 
delicious, thrilling her. Mrs. Aubin found 
her there by the fire in the boudoir, sitting on 
the hassock, her beautiful black hair falling 
over her shoulders, the lilies lying in her lap. 
Rose sat down by her. 

“ How did you like it, dear?” 

“] liked it.” 
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’ “And you liked Mr. Sheridan, too. I know 
you ‘did, you talked so much.” 

*O yes, we talked a great deal.” Rose lift- 
ed her head from Agatha’s shoulder. Some- 
thing in her voice startled her. But Agatha 
was siniling. 

“T musta’t have canter such talk,” she 
said. “lt has got into my head, like wine.” 

“O, yes you will! He comes here every 
day. He didu’t say anything because you 
wore his lilies, did he ?” with a little laugh. 

“ His lilies!” 


“Yes. He sent them to me to-night.” 
Agatha’s cheek crimsoned. She took them 
up softly. “ They’re very lovely. Who is he?” 
“ Why, Mr. Felix Sheridan!” laughed Rose. 
“What do I care for his name? I want to 


know what he is, where he came from, and 
all about him.” 


“What makes you so curious?” Agatha 


began to make preparations for going. 

€ Don’t,” cried Rose. “I wont tease you 
now. Mr. Sheridan was a dear friend of poor 
William's, } told you. It was years ago, 
before I knew William, and he was always 
praising Mr. Sheridan, wanting me to know 
him. He—Mr. Sheridan—was abroad then; 
it was just after he was married; did you 
think he was a bachelor, dear? It Was two 
or three years before he came home, and 
when he came his wife did not come with 
him. She never came. And Mr. Sheridan 
wasn’t at all like what William had described 
him—full of life and fun, and always sunshiny 
and gay. You see what he is now.” 

“ Proud and cold I thought him at first.” 

“No, he isn’t. isn’t pride, He has been 
very good to me.” 

“Where is his wife now ?” 

“Died, long ago, it is said. But there is 
some niystery about it. No one would think 
of asking him for any explanation.” , 


“J dislike mysteries,” said Agatha, in a dis- 
satisfied tone. 

“Why, I thought it would. interest you.” 
Rose looked perplexed. Agatha laughed. 

“I’m not romantic enough. If I were 
writing a novel I should make my hero an 
honest, straightforward sort of a fellow, as 
transparent as day, and not a single possi- 
bility of wickedness in him. Then, having 
presented him to my heroine, I would marry 
them off-hand. There should be no diflicul- 
ties, no insurmountable obstacles to be finally 
gotover. The stream of true love should run 
as smoothly as—a canal. It would not cost 
much to print my novel.” , 
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“Dream it all out to-night, dear, and I'll go 
to a publisher’s with you to-morrow,” said 
Rose, merrily. They bade each other good- 
night. 

Agatha standing in her own room, found 
she had Mr. Sheridan’s lilies still in her hand. 
She put them into water, touching them with 


akind of loving gentleness, but with a cloud 
on her face. All that strange, sweet, sunny 
brightness which had pleased Mr. Sheridan 
was gone. Her eyes drooped wearily. The 
hour of play-time was over. Life, with its 
burdens, was waiting for her. “It is sucha 
little while to have lived and seen so much 
sorrow,” she said, drearily. 

And then she heard the little clock in 
Rose’s room strike two, and knew she must 
put her thoughts by if she meant to wear a 
pleasant morning face. And all this while 
pretty Mrs. Aubin was building air castles, 


very beautiful but very unsubstantial. 

The gray winter morning was just bright- 
ening when Agatha went into the breakfast- 
room. Little Lilian came to meet her, laid 
her ghubby arms around her neck, and talked 
in pretty child-phrases. Agatha took her to 
the window, and they looked out upon the 
people hurrying by to their daily business, 
upon the curling spires of blue smoke uplift- 
ing into the pale sky, and the rough play ofa 
trio of children opposite. Presently some one 
in passing lifted his hat with a bright smile of 
recognition. In another moment the bell 
rang and Mr. Sheridan was admitted. 

“TJ came in to take a roll of manuscript that 
I accidentally left last night,” he said, after 
shaking hands. He looked about and re- 
possessed himself of his papers. 

“No, I thank you,” he said,in reply to 
Agatha’s invitation to sit down. Yet he lin- 
gered, standing near her by the window, and 
playfully patting Lilian. 

“ Were you laying plans for the day’s plea- 
sure, Miss Varrance? You wore a very 
thotightful face when I looked up,” he said. 

“Did 1?” returned Agatha, with that bright 
smile that made her face so charming. “I’m 
afraid I must own that I was looking back 
rather than forward.” 

“Do you find that so pleasant, then?” he 
asked, with a wistful look. 

“QO, yes,” she said, a dreamy expression in 
her eyes that showed she had almost forgotten 
his presence. He stood a moment looking at 
her, then started abruptly, bid her good 
morning, and went. 


Mr. Sheridan sat in Mrs. Aubin's drawing- 
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room that evening. Some game had been 
arranged; Ned Donnelly was coming in, and 
Agatha would be down presently. So Mrs. 
Aubin wiled away the time talking of her 
cousin. 

“All alone?” said Mr. Sheridan, looking up. 

“All alone in that great, rambling country 
house,” returned Mrs. Aubin, earnestly, “ and 
till now no one has been able to tempt her 
away. And since her father died she has 
managed the farm—you can’t think how 
nicely—and yet she isn’t a single bit strong- 
minded.” 


“One can see that,” said Mr. Sheridan, 


smiling. “But hasn’t she any relative to 
eare for her ?” 

“Only poor Tom,” said Rose, shaking her 
head gravely, “and he went to sea and was 
never heard from. I fancy it doesn’t matter ; 
he wasn’t much like the Varrance family. I 


suppose Agatha will marry sometime,” she 
added. Mr. Sheridan was silent. 

“ Only she is so peculiar,” ae the lady. 

“ Peculiar?” 

“O, she has a good many queer ideas,” said 
Mrs, Aubin, 

“About what?” 

“About—O, about marriage and—and—” 
hesitated Rose, who, though she had not a 
multitude of ideas in general, and certainly 
none about marriage in particular, began to 
think she was making too free with Agatha’s 
sentiments. 

“O, I wonder, Mrs. Aubin, if Donnelly is 
going to fail us?” 

Two or three months went by. The same 
little circle met in Mrs. Aubin’s drawing- 
room. Mr. Sheridan came at all times. He 
had always done so, Rose said; why not now? 
And yet it was with Agatha that he talked, 
her eye that he unconsciously songht in fre- 
quent appeal for sympathy, her absence that 
depressed him, her step that, put what re- 
straint upon himself he would, called a flush 
to his grave, brown face, and a new light to 
his eye. 

Rose wondered if Agatha noticed all this. 
If she did she never betrayed it by look or 
word. She sat quietly at her work in the 

drawing-room, came in in her stately, grace- 
ful way when he was there, not suffering his 
presence to move her from her self-poise, sang 
sweet, low songs to herself at twilight as she 
had always a way of doing, though she was 
no vocalist, and in all ways bore herself, not 
like the Agatha of these three or four sorrow- 


ful years just past, but like the dear, delight- 
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ful companion of old times. This was all, 
only—or was it fancy ?—Mrs. Aubin thought 
there was a brightness, new and strange, 
shining in her face, as of some recent joy that 
would not let itself be hid. 

The winter slipped away, gliding into the 
soft April days, bringing dreams of spring 
flowers waiting upon sheltered hillsides, and 
in warm, sunny nooks. But March had not 
passed without its special wonder. In a 
whole month Mr. Sheridan had shown himself 
but twice. Rose marvelled about it, manu- 
factured all sorts of possible and impossible 
hypotheses, only to her own vexation. At 
last a bright thought struck her. 

“Agatha, have you sent him away?” she 
said, reproachfully. 

“ Whom ?” 

“ Why, Mr. Sheridan.” 

“T—sent him away ?” 

“ You know what I mean,” said Rose, with 
some impatience. 

Agatha’s cheeks were glowing. “No, I 
haven’t sent him away,” she replied, her voice 
shaking a little. 

Rose looked infinitely relieved. “Then he 
hasn’t said anything to you—” 

“No, no,” interrupted Agatha. Then see- 
ing that Rose still looked doubtful, she added, 
with an effort: 

“ Whatever may be Mr. Sheridan’s reason 
for staying away, it is quite unknown to me.” 

“O, I’m so glad—thank you, dear,” cried 
Rose, delighted. “I was so anxious, you 
know; you wont mind my seeming inquisi- 
tive,” and the little lady went away to write 
a note begging to know if Mr. Sheridan was 
ill. He presented himself that evening in 
answer. 

“You have given us quite an alarm,” said 
Mrs. Aubin. “How can you excuse your- 
self?” 

He did not glance at Agatha, but he was 
perfectly aware that she went on with her 
work and looked superbly indifferent. He 
stammered something about the claims of 
business. 

They were very silent that evening; that 
silence that tests friendship more than speech. 
But the atmosphere was genial; under its in- 
fluence Mr. Sheridan’s face cleared. He was 
moody when he came in; some charm had 
wrought its spell upon him, for when he rose 

to go his whole voice and manner were 
changed. 

A wild wind had swept a dun mass of 
clouds over the April sky. The wind was 


still, now, and there was a brooding, gray 
mist in the air. 

“Tt will snow before morning,” said Mr, 
Sheridan, looking up, as he stood in the 
doorway. 

“If it does, a sleigh-ride will be possible 
to-morrow. Don’t stay away so long again,” 
pleaded Rose, in her pretty, coaxing way. 

In spite of himself he looked at Agatha. 
She could not help it; that bright, heartsome 
smile would leap from her eyes. 

“No, I will not,” he said. 

“T will not stay away,” he repeated, as he 
strode along’ the pavement. “Why should I 
forbid myself the dearest happiness I ever 
knew? I'll take it while I may, and when I 
must do without it, why, then I shall know 
how. If her peace were in jeopardy—but I 
should be a fool to dream of that. And why 
should I be defrauded of her society?” He 
went gloomily back to his lodgings, watched 
the gray mist grow thicker and heavier, and 
saw the snow falling before he slept. 

The next morning was a carnival season in 
the city. It was clear and cold, the gnow 
grew rapidly smoother, and flect horses and 
gaily painted sleighs dashed along every street. 
It was still quite early when Felix Sheridan 
drove up to Mrs. Aubin’s door. They were 
all in a gala-day humor, and laughed and 
talked while he was tucking the crimson-lined 
robes around them. Away with a quick 
spring and a merry tinkle of bells, faster, 
faster, past the brick walls, past a throng of 
slower people, the soft, cool air rushing by 
them, still faster, till Rose, pale with excite- 
ment, asked, under her breath, if it were 
quite safe. And Agatha laughed, for was 
not Mr. Sheridan brave and strong, and had 

he not the mettlesome steed well in hand ? 

But he drew the rein at Mrs. Aubin’s first 
word, and they drove at a slower pace, leav- 
ing the suburbs behind them, and dashing 
through long reaches of pine woods, where 
the snow lay pure from any footfall, and it 
was still, and cool, and fragrant. 

They came back at high noon, still talking 
busily as they entered the city streets, quieter, 
but so absorbed that Agatha never clearly 
knew how it all happened, only there was a 
sudden rush, a crashing fall close above them, 
a slide of snow from the roof, and the horse 
sprang forward with a great, swift leap, snap- 
ping the reins in twain, lifting the sleigh sheer 
from the ground, and hurling it forward the 
next instant with a violence that tossed her 
two companions from their seats. A sharp 
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turn around a corner, a din of voices in the 
air, and still the animal ran, wild with terror, 
dashing through the crowds that gave way 
upon every side, on and still on, out again 
towards the country, through more thinly 
peopled streets, over bridges and up long as- 
cents, till the open, broad country road was 
gained. And all the while Agatha had clung 
to the vehicle, mute, white, and breathless 
with terror, nerving herself for the terrible 
shock that might come any instant, and cnly 
praying that if death must be, it might be 
quick and painless. Could it be now that 
the frightful speed had diminished, if only a 
little? ‘Yet it was not quite so mad and reck- 
less. A hope sprang up; Agatha looked ea- 
gerly around. They were out in the open 
country now, the road unobstructed for a 
long way. So much the less danger of that 
terrible collision that she had dreaded so un- 
speakably. Surely the horse went more 
slowly. By-and-by he must tire out. If she 
could but possess herself of the reins, hanging 
loose and trailing upon the ground at either 
side. Once thought of, it soon seemed possi- 
ble. By much deft management, clinging 
fast for safety all the while, she succeeded. 
In a moment she could have cried with joy to 
see that the horse was under her control. 
Sne brought him to a dead stop at last, and 
looked back eagerly. No one in sight. 

She thought of what might have happened 
with a sickening horror.. If Mr. Sheridan 
was unhurt, surely he would come for her 
soon. But he might be lying cold and dead— 
such crdel tricks her imagination played with. 
It would not do to risk this deadly faintness 
in the sleigh. She alighted, went.to the 
horse’s head, stroked him gently, called him 
pet names in her sweet voice, and the crea- 
ture drooped his head and set back his long, 
silken ears just as her own pony would have 
done. And now certainly there was a sleigh 
in sight coming at a mad rate. The sense of 
safety which till now she had not fully real- 
ized, overcame her. She sat down on a rock 
by the wayside in her weakness, 

Something half blinded her now, in a mo- 
ment she would know. It was a piteous, 
eager prayer that her heart put up then. 
The sleigh stopped, somebody sprang to the 
ground, and the next instant was bending 
over her with unutterable tenderness, 

“O, my darling, my darling, are you hurt ?” 
She shook her head ; her white lips would not 
frame an answer. He was moving about her, 
brushing the snow from her cloak, asking 


over and over again if she was sure she was 
unhurt, and she could scarcely see him for the 
glad, thankful tears in her eyes. 

“Rose?” she said at last. 

“She is not hurt, beyond, perhaps, a slight 
bruise.” He put her into the sleigh without 
another word, and turned the horsgs head 
homeward. 

“O,we have had such a narrow escape,” 
she exclaimed, with emotion. 

“Yes. I thank God for you, Agatha.” He 
did not say any more. Agatha did not care 
for any more. To sit quietly by him, to feel 
his care and tendérness,and to be thankful 
that God had kept them both, was enough. 
Rose sprang into her arms when they reached 
home, showing all her emotions, in her inno- 
cent, childish way. Agatha was glad to es- 
cape from the storm of questions and caresses, 
to her ownroom. When she came down, half 
an hour afterward, Mr. Sheridan was gone. 

“ He said he would come in again this eve- 
ning,” Rose exclaimed. 

Agatha sat down and listened patiently, 
while Rose went over a minute description of 
her feelings—how frightened she was, and 
how she thought she should have fainted, 
and what Mr. Sheridan said, and how pale 
he looked, and how excited everybody was. 
Agatha listened, and made appropriate re- 
marks at suitable places, but her thoughts 
were all the time far away. But a strange 
weariness soon came stealing over her, and 
before night she was tortured by pain. Her 
nerves were taking revenge for the shock they 
had sustained. Rose stood over her, bathing 
her head and giving anodynes—all to no 
purpose. When Mr. Sheridan came she ran 
down to meet him, in alarm—not comforted 
by seeing the dismay in his face when she 
told him Agatha was ill. The doctor came, 
and said a low, nervous fever might follow. 

Long, slow weeks succeeded, full of pain 
and a languor almost as hard to bear as that. 
Through it all Agatha was aware of some one 
supplying every want, anticipating every pos- 
sible need. 

“ Mr. Sheridan has been so kind,” said Rose, 
one day. 

Agatha turned her face away. Something, 
worse than physical weakness, troubled her. 
All this time she had not seen him. Did Rose 
know—but Agatha’s pale cheek flushed—she 
would not finish the sentence. Then she was 
full of shame for what seemed an unmaidenly 
impatience. She could trust him, she said to 
herself, She was sure of his honor. She 
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must think of him still as a friend—and yet— 
how fast her heart beat, and how the red blood 
leapt to her face, as she went over those 
words he had said, so freighted with love! 
But perhaps they came from his lips uncon- 
sciously—some allowance must be made for 
the excjtement of the moment. And as she 
thoughf, Agatha was overwhelmed with shame 
and grief, because she loved him so It was 
vain to try to hide it from herself, Ah, how 
proud she might have been of him! Now, 
every thought of him was full of pain. 

It was almost May before she could go 
down stairs. The grass in the city parks was 
growing green, and Agatha thought that on 
a hillside that she knew of, under the pines, 
the arbutus was parting its pure petals, and 
saturating all the spring air with fragrance. 

The drawing-room was sunny and pleasant 
this afternoon. Rose hovered around her, 
petting her in all possible ways. The after- 
noon passed, and by-and-by lights were 
brought. Just then the bell rang and Mr. 
Sheridan was shown in. He came up to her, 
where she sat upon her sofa in the privileges 
of invalidism, and took her hand without a 
word. Rose stole away, quietly, and left 
them alone. 

“Are you better?” he said, presently. 

“Tam almost well,” she replied, looking up 
at, him with lier old smile. But his face 
frightened her, it was so pale and worn. He 
looked at her with a strange, wistful tender- 
ness. A great wave of pity for him swept over 
her. Some shadow was over them—she knew 
itnow. But O,ifshe couldsuffer instead of him! 

“Are you ill—are you in trouble?” she 

He made some inarticulate reply, dropped 
her hand, and went a few pacesoff. Ina 
moment he came back. ~ 

“ Yes, I am in trouble.” 

“Can [help you—can I do anything for 
you ?” she asked, gently. 

He did not seem to mind her words, but the 
sound of her voice soothed him. When he 
spoke again, it was not in that hard tone. 

“Because I have a painful thing to do,” he 
wenton. “I said something, that day—” 

Agatha flushed red and grew white again 
in an instant. 

“You need not explain,” she broke in, 
eagerly. “People often say things—that is, 
one is sometimes into saying things 
they don’t mean,” she stammered. 

*“ Bat I do mean it,” he said, passionately. 
Her heart gave a quick bound; her eyes 
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sought his face imploringly; her whole soul 
was in a tumult. The next moment it was as 
if she had been chilled to stone. 

“T meant it,” he said, in that strange, rigid 
tone, “but I had no right to say it. I can 
only ask you to forgive me, and—forget it.” 

There was a dead silence inthe room. The 
clock ticked, the-low, seething murmur of the 
flame went on. Agatha sat as if stricken 
dumb. 

“ You will forgive me, and pity me, Agatha, 
You will believe that it is not by my fault that 
I am shut out from love all my life. I never 
meant to love you—I never meant you should 
know. But if I had not spoken to you now 
you would have had a right to think harshly 
of me.” 

There was no answer. He rose as if to go, 

“ A gatha—” 

A low moan broke in upon his words. In 
another moment she was shaken by a tempest 
of strong sobs, 

“O, Agatha, I never meant to bring you 
sorrow !” he cried, remorsefully. But she did 
not mind him. He could only stand by her, 
his. hot tears falling on her bright hair, com- 
prehending her love for him, tortured by a 
wild longing to do anything—everything—if 
so he might overstep the barrier that sep- 
arated them. How theslow minutes dragg¢d 
by! At last Agatha lifted up her head and 
smniled—a pitiful, sad smile. 

“ You will not call me a heroine again,” she 
said, “as you did that day.” 

But the mention of that day brought it all 
back. How happy she had been that morn- 
ing, forgetting all that had been painful in her 
life, letting her twenty-five years that had 
seemed such a burden fall away from her, and 
going back to the innocent light-heartedness 
of her girlhood. It was all over, now—over 
forever. 

Her lip quivered. She rose up. “I think 
perhaps you had better go, now,” she said, 
gently. 

“A moment, Agatha. You know that but 
ene object could come between us. You 
know that one may suffer a whole lifetime for 
a single, boyish error, Is it right—is it just?” 
he cried. “Agatha, there is a way—an honor- 
able way—until now I have not cared, but 
now—” 

“O, hush, hush! you must not say it—I 
must not even let you suggest it. You must 
not stain your name ever so slightly for me. 
I could not bear to hear it tossed about upon 
foul lips. You must keep it spotless—for me, 
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Felix. It is all the comfort you can give me,” 
she faltered. 

“ But, Agatha, for your sake.” 

“ Be good and noble, for my sake.” 

He took a turn across the floor. 

“T eannot bear it!” he exclaimed, passion- 
ately, stopping before her.: ‘ 

“Tt will be harder for me than for you,” 
said Agatha. 

“That is where it hurts me.” He flung 
himself into a chair, and covered his face with 
his hands. “My love, I would have died, 
rather than have been the cause of grief to 
you.” 

His words brought vividly back the agony 
of that day, when in all her terror for herself, 
she could not forget him. She stood by him, 
laying her hand upon the back of the chair 
where he sat, with soft, caressing touch. 

“ Felix, I have been thinking of that day— 
when I feared you were dead, you know. 
Nothing would be so dreadful as that. I 
think I can be happy to know that you are in 
the world, if I never see you again. I don’t 
forget,” she went on, tremulously, “that my 
love is sin. I didn’t mean it—I loved you in- 
nocently—God will forgive me, if I cannot stop 
loving you all at once.” And now you are 
going, aren’t yoy?” she said, gently. “When 
we meet again, it may be where it will not be 
wrong for us to love each other.” 

He got up and faced her, haggard and 
deathly white. 

“ But all this life is to come first.” 

She clasped his hand, looking up through a 
rain of tears. 

“Ah, it I could help you—but Tfean only 
pray.” 

One long, tender hand-clasp, one eager, 
lingering look, a» if, the body flung aside, 
their two souls met, face to face. ‘ 

“Tf I can ever come to you, Agatha, I shall 
come—if only in time to die beside you.” 

With these words he was gone, and Agatha 
was left alone with her love—that love which 
was a sin. She sank down upon her sofa, 
moaning and crying piteously, “God help 
me 

There Rose found her, and had her put in 
bed, and watched beside her with pale, fright- 
ened fuce, till morning. And when Agatha 
went home a week after, Rose cried all day, 
to think that her beautiful air-castles had 
vanished in bitter sorrow. 


The world and its affairs goes on much the 
same, whether we suffer and are sad, or 
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whether we are happy and gay. Other peo- 
ple’s joys may mock us, other people’s sor- 
rows may seem as a summer mist, compared 
with the gloomy cloud that broods over us, 
but it is for us to hide the wound in our own 
hearts, and wait the healing touch of time. 
The years may be long and weary, the hours 
leaden-footed, but they pass at last, and when 
they are gone we shall find they have left us, 
if not content and joy, at least x peace, which 
is not without its gleams of brightness. 

Agatha had no one to tell her sorrows to. 
For a long time the outward summer world 
seemed sadly discordant. Its sights and 
sounds jarred upon her poor, stricken spirit. 
It was doubly hard to be alone, now, after 
having tasted such sympathy. But one can 
bear a great deal. When one is young and 
strong it is noteasy to die, not even easy to 
lose all elasticity of spirit. 

The years brought their benediction. They 
thinned her cheek, veined her beautiful, black 
hair with silver, but gave also an atoning 
grace of their own. 

So they drifted by, until five of them were 
counted. And Agatha was still in her coun- 
try home, keeping her pony and riding over 
the roads in rough weather, carrying a bright 
face into all the homes where she went, find- 
ing this world still very rich, and only just 
heginning to fathom her own resources. 

She was accessible on every side to pleasant 
impressions; everywhere in contact with the 
healthy, buoyant life around. Such a florist 
as she was, levying contributions upon all the 
village children, far and wide—very curious 
in all the ways of insect life; butterflies took 
pains to be entrapped by her, and a thousand 
brilliant creatures submitted to be immortal- 
ized among her specimens. 

“ Never mind stopping now, pony; ’tis only 
a ladybird, and I’ve already two at home.” 

They were coming home from a long ramble 
among wood paths, very tired, both pony and 
Agatha. Pony’s neck was wreathed with 
autumn leaves—vivid crimson and warm yel- 
low, and Agatha’s hat was similarly orna- 
mented. They were, besides, laden with a 
profusion of the lovely, perishable things 
found in the wild-wood, which Agatha could 
not persuade herself to pass without gathering. 
There was a basket of cranberries, to say 
nothing of a variety of miscellaneous articles, 
added to their burden at the store where they 
had just called. Under all this weight the 
pony jogged along so wearily that Agatha 
was fain to relieve him by walking up every 
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little bit of a hill. So she read her papers as 

she went, coming, as she ran over the news, 

to a name that she never saw without a thrill. 

Mr. Sheridan had been called to some high 
office. 

“O,how glad I am!” she cried, in a glow 
of pride—a glow that soon paled away to a 
dull, hopeless pang, too deep for tears. 

But pony was waiting for her at the top of 
the hill, and looked around as she came up, 
inviting her, in his dumb,'equine fashion, to 
resume her seat. She did so, and they jogged 
along soberly enough, till, at a bend of the 
road, the red chimneys of the old farm-house 
rose to sight, where it nestled under the 
shadow of brooding elms. Then pony, scent- 
ing his oats afar off, broke into a lively canter, 
and stopped only in the grassy dooryard, all 
strewn with the fallen leaves. 

Agatha’s Aunt Barbara put her pleasant 
face out at the door. 

“Aren’t you all tired out, child ?” 

“No, auntie. We’ve had a merry time;” 
and Agatha went in, laden with her wood 
spoils. 

“Now you'll throw them all away, to-mor- 
row,” said Aunt Barbara. 

“ But there is to-night, first,” replied Aga- 
tha, laughingly. 

“Agathal” called her aunt. 

Agatha was on her way up stairs to dress 
for tea, but she came back at the calkh Barbara 
stood at her moulding table, making out some 
biscuits. Agatha waited a moment. “Well, 
what is it, auntie ?” 

“Ol! There was Will Thorne called here 
& moment ago, and said they told him at the 
depot that a gentleman got off the train there, 
and inguired for you. He had walked on, 
and they asked Will to take him up, but Will 
must bave come some other road, for he didn’t 
overtake him.” 

O, Aunt Barbara could never guess the 
effect of the words that she doled out in drib- 
lets, between cutting out her biscuits. 

“He must be here soon,” said Agatha, 
making her voice very steady. 

no, child. Will drove his fast horse, 
and it’s a long six miles to the depot, especial- 
ly where anybody has to walk it. Who do 
you suppose itis?” - 

“I don’t quite know.” 

The familiar, old-fashioned kitchen swam 
before Agatha’s eyes. She went up stairs, 
trying to control the emotion that made her 
tremble so, and all the time saying to herself, 
“ What if it should be Felix!” 
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She smoothed her hair and put on a plain, 
neat gown. There was no need to borrow 
color from gay fabrics, no need for any of the 
little tricks of the toilet. Was this Agatha 
Varrance, this creature with the red roses in 
her cheek, and the soft, glittering eyes? She 
went down stairs, bid Aunt Barbara set the 
table for three, kindled a great fire in the 
parlor, to keep away the autumn chill, going 
every minute to the window to look out. It 
grew dark quickly. The red moon rose in 
the east. » 

Agatha moved about, restlessly. It was 
no use waiting any longer. She must go and 
meet him. She opened the door. The white 
moonlight lay level on the greensward adown 
the drive. Further off, the road, pale, and 
clearly seen. 

“Tea is ready, Agatha!” 

“Tn a minute, auntie.” 

She caught a shawl, threw it over her, and 
ran fleetly down the drive. A little way on, 
it bent to the left. T-wning the corner, she 
came upon him—almost in his arms before she 
knew it. Then she checked her steps, with a 
glad cry. It could be no one else. She would 
have known him anywhere. The shaw] fell 
away from her shoulders, and the white moon- 
light shone full upon the deay face uplifted to 
his. 

“O, Agatha, my love! I may come to you 
now, and there is no one to say me nay.” 

Back over the same road these two went, 
in from the chill of the autumn night, to the 
light dnd warmth of a home that should be 
blessed forevermore. 

He walked her up where the full glow of 
the fire fell ruddy and clear upon her. 

“Your face has kept its old brightness for 
me, my darling.” 

Ah, how bright it was as he spoke. 


Tea was over. The evening grew old. 
The peace and content of this night was past 
expression. Felix Sheridan’s heart overflowed. 

“You must hear my whole pitiful story, 
before you give yourself to me,” he said. 

And sitting there in the quiet room, her 
new happiness warm in her heart, Agatha 
heard and pitied, both. 

Often our heart's fire is kindled upon the 
dead ashes of another’s wasted life, Perhaps 
it is best so. To Felix Shgridan it was easy 
now to forgive wholly. 

The past was all behind them—a long way 
yet remained—Heaven waiting at the end. 
They were to help each other along that way. 
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VIOLA’S FOLLY. 


BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 
CLL 


A wee, bright child is Jessie fair, 
The hue of sunshine on her hair, 
And on her cheek the rose’s bloom, 
Her heart its censer of perfume. 


She is a merry, laughing sprite, 
She cares not for the noon or night; 
But careless, happy all the day, 
She sports the golden hours away. 


She is a little thing—our pet, 

And talks not plainly quite, as yet; 

Says “doose” for goose, and “ fid”’ for fig, 
And “ tiss"’ for kiss, and “ bid’ for big. 


Yet sometimes, looking in her eyes, 
You "If see a look that’s woman-wise; 
And from her red and curling lip, 


The sagest words will archly slip. 


O, happy child !—she heeds not now, 
That care shall ever stamp her brow, 
Or time dispel life’s roseate hue, 
Where joys exhale like morning dew. 


Heaven grant that o'er her future way 
May beam a bright and beauteous day, 
And earthly trials lightly meet 
A heart so gentle and so sweet. 


VIOLA’S FOLLY. 


BY MBS. 8. GIBSON FOSTER. 


I nope I am not actuated by spite in writ- 
ing this record. I acknowledge that atwinge 
of indignation took me yesterday as she passed 
by me, she in her carriage, I upon the pave- 
ment, she with her plump gloved hands in- 
dolently folded in her lap, I with my poor, 
lame son beside me, and she cast us an in- 
different glance that went coldly sliding over 
us with no sign of recognition. For I re- 
membered the incident I am about to tell. 

Viola was my schoolmate, at an inland 
seminary principally dependent upon local 
patronage. Accident, perhaps, more than 
affinity, had brought us into that peculiar re- 
lation of intimate and confidential friendship 
by which each school girl is disposed to dis- 
tinguish some other. Comparatively mature 
in age, and therefore considered trustworthy, 
we had been permitted to occupy a room at 
the house of a widow lady residing at some 
distance from the seminary building. Eater- 
ing the school simultaneously and unac- 
quainted, the decision of the principal and 
not our own choice had this con® 
dition of things. 

My partiality for Viola induced much com- 
ment and discussion. She was known to be 
of wealthy family, but this in our younger 
years passes for little. Most. concurred in 
calling her cold and selfish. Certainly she 
was never profuse or _—— in ex- 
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pressions of attachment, or, indeed, of feeling 
of any kind. Delicate, dainty, free from ap- 
prehension of rivalry, for she was neither very 
clever nor ambitious, there was nothing pas- 
sionate or rude in her demeanor toward any. 
Perhaps it was the soft and glossy languor of 
her manner, the well-bred poise and aplomb 
of her deportment, that attracted me towards 
her, it was so unlike the somewhat hoydenish 
and extravagant carriage of the gushing 
misses who surrounded us. And I had never 
had a sister. 

I know I loved her very fondly, both loved 
and admired her. The hints of worldly wis- 
dom that sometimes escaped her, her opin- 
ions upon matters of taste in dress and orna- 
ment, her allusions to the usages of society, 
were to my untaught mind the utterances of 
an oracle. 

I used often to doubt if I repaid her 
fully by my assistance at her tasks and exer- 
cises, for the quiet suggestions she would give 
me touching the appropriateness: of ribbons, 
the harmony of colors, the effectiveness of a 
style of coiffure. She was beautiful. "L was 
painfully, girlishly conscious that I was not. 

So I loved her, And although it sometimes 
vexed me when she affably chid my abandon 
and simplicity, still with no less frankness 
did I make her the recipient of my confi- 
dences, wondering meanwhile that she should 
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assure me that she had none to return. And 
thus, while she I believed, « 


“ —fingered me, dog-eared me, 
As if she had spelled me by the fireside half a life,” 


I recognized in her reticence an inserutable 
superiority, when others, less enviably inti- 
mate, saw only vacuity and heartlessness, and 
sneered accordingly. 

“Come, Viola,” I eagerly exclaimed, burst- 
ing into our room one afternoon in June, 
“the girls are all going to Black Rock, and 
are going to walk back by the splendid moon- 
light this evening. They are waiting for us.” 

“They need not wait for me then,” she re- 
plied, with asmile. “The day has been too 
warm, I am too comfortable here, and this 
story is too entertaining.” 

I remembered expressions of impatience 
that I had overheard as I delayed the party 
while I should seek my friend, and allusions 
to her fine-ladyish contempt for their,society 
and amusements, and urged her warmly. 

“O, fie you little goose, they do not want 
me, orI them. No. Excuse me prettily to 
the girls, Mary, and be as happy as you can. 
Come, kiss me good-by.” 

I saw it would be in vain to insist, and 
complied with her request. As I kissed her, 
I was startled to find her cheek was wet. 
But I was eager to be gone. So with no 
more words I left her, cuddled in the corner 
of our little sofa, her long, fair lashes droop- 
ing over her cheek as she bent over her book. 

it was dark in our room when I returned, 
flushed with exercise and overflowing with a 
recital of the adventures of our ‘taeety €xcur- 
sion. 

“Viola!” I called, as I groped in the dark- 
ness for a light, “ Viola! Are you asleep, or 
have you taken to sitting in the darkness ?” 

There was no reply. Violawas gone. My 
first instinctive feeling was that Viola was in 
danger, and I must save her. Very vague 
and shapeless but none the less appalling was 
this sensation, and I tried to make it yield to 
many conjectures that I framed to account 


_ for her absence. Might she not be visiting in 


the vicinity? But such was not her habit, 
and she could hardly have failed to apprise 
me of sich an intention. Accident or iliness 
at home might have induced her parents to 
send for her unexpectedly. But this could 
net have been without the knowledge of Mrs. 
Atwater, and I had just left her in the room 
‘below ‘where 1 had paused long enough to 
wish her good-night and We smiled at for my 
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impatience to unbosom myself to my friend. 
No. ‘Viola had gone and gone secretly. Then 
I remembered the tear upon her cheek. 

_ Something: must be done, must be done by 
mie, done quickly, done quietly. But what? 
Stunned and bewildered I seated myself where 
I had last seen her, sit, and leaning my face 
upon my clasping hands tried to gather in my 
memory some: possible clue to the mystery. 
It was of no use. The sense of Iqneliness and 
impotency, and the goading impulse to action, 
became almost. intolerable. remembered 
stories I had read of persons compelled to 
witness but unable to aid those they loved as 
they were perishing by fire, by drowning, by 
wild beasts, and compared their anguish with 
my own. [I looked out from the window. 
The bright June day was succeeded by a dark 
and starless night. The rising wind moaned 


_piteously. It was very late and my candle 


was waning. Again I asked myself should I 
call otherstto my aid. But beside the hope- 
lessness of success from such means, I shrank 
from any act that might bring public reproach 
and scandal upon Viola. I must not do 
that. 

Tired, sick, dispirited, at last I lay down, 
dressed as I was, upon our little bed, not to 
sleep, but to try and reflect more thoroughly 
and calmly. AsI did soI touched something 
on my pillow. What an eager thrill it sent 
through me. It was a’ note from Viola. 

“Dearest,” it said, “before you sleep to- 
night make a package of some of my plainest 
clothing, and place it on the stoop in the rear 
of the house. I am too hurried to do it my- 
self. Keep my other things if you want them, 
not to remember me by, for I beg you to for- 
get me. You have been very kind and good 
to me, but we shall not see one another 

The shock I experienced at this confirma- 
tion of my fears showed me how much hope 
had lingered among them, and thus suddenly 
dying, it left my heart sick indeed. 

But the restless impulse to action forbade 
me to pause even to deliberate, and my reso- 
lution was speedily taken. Discriminating 
but little, I hastily made up a package from 
Viola’s wardrobe, threw around «me a large 
cloak, the hood of which I drew far over my 
features, and went down, first locking my 
door, to the back stoop. The ghastly moon 
looked out a moment from a rift in the black 
clouds, and then, like a guilty face shrinking 
from sight; hid itself again. Leaving the 
bundle, I secreted myself behind some shrub- 
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VIOLA’S FOLLY. 


bery in Mrs. Atwater’s little garden, and 
then crouching there waited for events. 

Wearily the time crept by. The restive 
wind made weird sounds among the leaves 
and branches of the trees. At length a 
drizzling rain set in, and heightened my dis- 
comfort. Still crouching, shuddering at every 
sound, I waited, waited. I own that there 
were momehts then, when I almost repented 
that I had not demanded the counsel and 
assistance of others. But I strove to repress 
the thoaght, affa to approve my own resolve 
that, come what might, the good name of my 
proud and delicate Viola must run no risk of 
tarnish from me. If she were lost, if horrible 
shipwreck of fame and life were to be the 
result of her wild error, let men and women 
learn first her misbehaviour from another, not 
from ine. I would not be thus disloyal to her 
I so fondly loved. 

With tense, strained nerves I sat there, 
every faculty absorbed in expectancy, my 
misery and wretchedness forgotten, until, at 
last, I believed I heard a step on the walk. 
It was certainly a heavy foot crunching the 
gravel, and, peering from my lurking-place, I 
saw a female figure stealthily grope for the 
bundle I had made. Without a word I sprang 
out and grasped her wrist. 

“ Holy Mother! What is this at all?” she 
exclaimed, dropping the package and strug- 
gling to escape. My grasp upon her arm was 
steel, and I pressed my other hand upon her 
mouth. 

“ Be still, and listen to me,” I said in low 
tones. “I shall not harm you. But you must 
do as I wish.” 

Re-assured by a human voice, she turned 
towards me the broad, blowsed face of an 
Irish servant girl. Calming her still farther, 
and thrusting the trifling contents of my purse 
into her hand, I finally persuaded her to pick 
up the bundle and proceed. Of course I ac- 
companied her, notwithstanding her remon- 
strances. 

It was a long and weary walk through 
ways already heavy with mire,and the monot- 
onous dripping of the rain wasincessant. We 
stopped at what I recognized as an ill-favored 
and ill-reputed little tavern, standing by itself 
with no other house in sight. I remembered 
that the coach that brought me first to Wey- 
mouth had stopped there to take up a pas- 
Senger. - 

Bidding the girl go at once to the lady who, 
she said, had sent her on her errand, I fol- 
iowed her to the door of a squalid and wretch- 


edly furnished room, which she entered. i 
looked in and my heart leaped up in joy. 
There, in hat and shawl, just as she had left 
the house, sat my delicate Viola. The girl, 
by my direction, had not closed the door, and 
I cannot forget the wild look,so mingled of 
dejection and alarm, that Viola cast toward 
it. 
“Ts he—is anybody with you?” she asked. 
I could restrain myself no longer. Spring- 
ing into the room I threw my arms about her. 
A strange cry, such as might burst from the 
pallid lips of One, who, hanging over a terri- 
ble abyss, feels the strong arms of deliverance 
around him, and she sank fainting in my em- 
brace. -With the awkward assistance of the 
servant, I at length succeeded in restoring 
her to consciousness. But how changed. 
Submissive as an infant to my will, trembling 
at every murmur, she suffered me to place my 
cloak around her, and, without remonstrance 
or explanation, to conduct her out of the 
house. 

Hardly had we crossed the threshold, 
when a carriage stopped before the house, and 
I heard a familiar voice impatiently cursing 
drivers, horses, weather and luck. Viola’s 
agitation was fearful, and she clung to me for 
support. I drew her hastily aside from the 
entrance as a man brushed past without ob- 
serving us. As he passed into an inner room 
I heard Viola murmur “Thank God,” and 
knew that she was weeping on my shoulder. 

' Hurriedly we made our escape, and before 
morning, drenched and exhausted, I had un- 
locked the door of our little apartment and 
welcomed Viola home. I made no inquiries. 
I could not, but silently assisted her to pre- 
pare for bed, and fell to sleep clasping her 
tightly in my arms. 

When the long and perilous illness that suc- 
ceeded my night of exposure and excitement 
had left me, I learned that the term had closed 
some days before, and that Viola had gone 
home not toreturn again. They told me also, 
as among the incidents that had occurred dur- 
ing my illness, that our teacher of music had 
resigned his position unexpectedly, about the 
time I was taken ill, with the avowed inten- 
tion of going abroad. It was his voice I had 
recognized. 

It was years before I saw Viola again, not 
until we were both wives and mothers, and I 
a widow. I have not met her otherwise than 
as yesterday, nor has the supercilious glance 
she gives me ever wavered. Yet I believe 
she knows me. 
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The wind moans drearily to night, 
The air is thick with driving rain; 
I sit and shiver as I hear 
It dash against the window pane. 
My soul is heavy with its woe, 
The heart that loves me is not here; 
IE miss the smile whose brightness filled 
The darkest hours of life with cheer. 
O, sad and lonely is the home 
Thy loving presence made so bright; 
God safely keep thee at thy post 
On picket through the dreary night. 
My rosy babes are fast asleep, 
Sweet dreams beguile each peaceful breast, 
And angels from the throne of Love 
Keep watch and ward above their rest. 
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SONG OF THE SOLDIER'S WIFE. 


God grant that this too cruel war 
May kindly spare their tender years, 
Nor leave them fatherless, nor turn 
Their young life's sunshine into tears. 
O, sad and lonely, etc. 


Great God, be with their soldier sire, 
Who hastened at his country’s call, 
Foremost to meet the clouds that hung 
O’er freedom’s home so black a pall! 
If he should fall, O, make me strong 
To fill their hearts with freedom’s fire; 
And lead them in the paths of truth, 
And make them worthy of their sire! 
O, sad and lonely, etc. 


KITTY CONNOLLY: 


—OR,— 


CHAPTER 


BLUE WATERS AND FAIR WINDS. 


BLEsskp with bright sunshine and a favor- 
ing breeze, the good ship Ocean unfurled her 
sails like the wings of a great bird, and turned 
her prow seaward. The last farewells had 
long been spoken, the last prayers uttered, 
the last wavings of the handkerchiefs been 
seen. For days, even months to come, noth- 
ing was before them but trackless waters and 
an oaken ship for home. . Green shores and 
blue mountains were blotted out from their 
horizon for a time, and looming in the dis- 
tance of their hearts, if not in their eyes, were 
the glittering peaks of the Golden Gate and 
the shores of California. 

“Come to me, Kitty,” had her lover writ- 
ten, who years before had left home and pov- 
erty to seek, amid the rjver-rolled sands and 


spar-crystalled gulches, the wherewithal to 
build another home and keep a wife from 
nest, impassioned letter—such an one as only 
a true-hearted man would write; “ Come to 
me;” and brow, cheek and bosom blushed. 


rosy-red as she kissed the written words, and 
her heart answered, “I will.” 


THE WRECK OF THE OCEAN. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


An orphan was Kitty Connolly. Before she 


could remember, both father and mother had | 


been taken from her; of them she knew lit- 
erally nothing. Brought up by strangers, 
who, though kind to her, yet could not or 
would not enter into her joys and sorrows as 
parents would have done, she, while yet a 
mere girl, had fallen in love. But both were 
not only young but poor; and marriage at the 
time was out of the question, for, more provi- 
dent than is usual in such cases, they looked 
to the fature, and were not contented to take 
the hope of wealth for the reality. For a year 
or two they remained happy in each other’s 
love—happily, trustingly looking to the days 
to come for the fall fruition of their heart- 
hopes. Still it was distant, still uncertain. 
Still they could only wait and dream. Then 
the news of untold gold, waiting only the 
gathering, came from the Pacific shores, 
Money for the digging, wealth for the poor! 
What glorious news that for those crushed 
beneath the iron heel of poverty. “Go,” 
Kitty had said, and he had gone. “ Come,” 
he had now written her, and she was coming. 

Not rich in the glittering dross of earth, 


but rich in beauty and in mind was she. Her 


face was the pure, chaste type we call “ Gre- 
cian ;” her hair a dark, glossy brown, her eyes 
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KITTY CONNOLLY. 


a speaking hazel, cartained by long, silken 
lashes; ‘the brows but slightly arched, deli- 
cately pencilled, and darker than her hair; 
her cheeks the tint of the sea-shell’s heart, and 
her lips the carnation red. As to her mind, 
the fallacy of the notion that the poor cannot 
be educated and refined, that their thoughts 
cannot be lifted above the dull treadmill of 
daily life, and revel among the gorgeous but- 
terflies and perfumed flowers of poesy, was 
clearly proved. The work of genius is to 
build for itself “stone fronts” and palatial 
mansions. It needs no quarried rock or la- 
borers’ hands to erect for them “Castles in 
Spain.” 

Gifted thus, poor little Kitty had been pes- 
tered by those who would gladly have been 
held in the light of lovers, who would have 
given her a home and a name, had she per- 
mitted. But it was not so. True to her 
early love, true to him who for year# had been 
toiling among the arid sands and rocky can- 
ons, she listened to no loving words from 
their lips. Far away was her heart from them 
and their attentions, and, leaning over the rail, 
after weeks of weary travel, listening to the 
unceasing monotone of the waters, she re- 


peated, almost unconsciously, words that he, 
her dear one, had written her: 


“Come to me, dearest, I'm lonely without thee, 
Day-time and night-time I’m thinking about thee; 
Night-time and day-time in dreams I bebold thee, 
Unwelcome the waking that ceases to fold thee: 
Come to me, darling, my sorrows to lighten, 

Come in thy beauty to bless and to brighten: 
Come in thy womanhood, meekly and lowly; 
Come in thy lovingness, queenly and holy.” 


“ Beautiful, exceedingly,” whispered a man- 
ly voice by her side, and starting back, she 
saw the paternal face of the captain smiling 

upon her. 

. “T did not know that any one was near,” 
she said, blushing, and speaking in a trembling 
voice. 

“It matters not,” replied he, “and you 
needn’t change color like a dying dolphin. 
True, almost holy love such as yours is noth- 
ing to be ashamed of, and if any of the young- 
sters on board ship dare attempt to tease you 
about it, just tell me, and I'll make them say 
their prayers to the morning gun.” 

“But I did not mean that you—that any 


one should know that~” 


“That you had a lover in the land of gold!” 
and the bluff, kind-hearted captain laughed 
merrily. 


Poor, little, innocent Kitty! If shg had 
tried she couldn’t for her life have kept the 
secret, Artless as a child, she had herself 
revealed it before she had been a week on 
board, and set all the quidnuncs to wonder- 
ing what sort of a man 
sor of so fair a pearl. 

“ Captain,” continued 
had partially recovered from her confusion, 
“Captain, how long will it be before we get 
there ?” 

“Get where?” he asked, dreamily: He was 
thinking of a matron whom he had left be- 
hind; thinking of her not as a wife, but as a 
fair young girl, radiant with freshness and 
beauty, with whom he had years before 
walked on the silver sands, listening to the 
rippling waters; thinking of her as when he 
first told her of his love, and won from her 
trembling lips that most longed for of all 
other words, “ yes. 

“Where? Why to California. Captain, are 
you dreaming ?” 

“TI believe I was. Old people have their 
dreams'as well as young ones.” 

“ And are they so sweet ?” she asked, look- 
ing archly up into his face. 

“To some, yes. But you asked me about 
California.” 

“And you were dreaming of home. Is not 
that so?” 

“Certainly, and I would not deny it. We 
sailors are so much away from our loved ones, 
that we know little of it save in dreams.” 

“ You must be very lonely.” 

“Sometimes I am, we all are. On the land 
we have bright, happy young faces like yours 
—pardon an old man’s bluntness—to cheer 
us. Here my love is my ship;” and he looked 
proudly at the gallant craft that called him 
master. “But I am not answering your 
question.” 

“About the length of our journey?” 

“Yes. We have safely weathered the dan- 
gers of the Horn, and, with a fair breeze, will 
before many weeks see the Golden Gate.” 

“ Without further danger?” 


“ There is.always danger on the ocean, but » 
~—and he raised his eyes reverently—“ I need 
not bid such a little earth-angel as you are to 
remember ‘that God rules upon the water 
just the same as on the land ;’” and be turned 
away at the moment to attend to the duties 


of his station. 


A great favorite with all on board was 
Kitty Connolly, except the second mate. Her 
beauty and gentleness had won every other 
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Percliance she might have had the 
same powWer over him that she possessed over 
others, had she listened to his passionate love. 
A Spaniard by birth, and a brutal man both 
by nature and association, he could neither 
understand nor appreciate the peculiar beauty 
and holiness of her character. Had she not 

" been beautiful in form and in face, he would 
have passed her by unnoticed; but now he 
deemed her, unfriended as she was, an easy 
triumph. Many times had he striven to in- 
sinuate into her ear, to poison her heart with 
unholy passion; but her perfect innocence 
and purity was her safeguard. She under- 
stood -him not. “ Rien n’est beau que la 
vrai ”—nothing is beautiful but truth, had 
been with her a life-long motto. 

As the captain left her side, she stepped 
lightly into a boat that was swinging from the 
davits on the quarter, and, taking her seat in 
the stern sheets, looked at the wake of the 
ship—a spiral line of silver—a glittering ser- 
pent that rolled cojl after coil, far astern. 
Above her the Southern Cross jewelled the 
sky, below her its reflection jewelled the 
ocean, while ever and anon the mirror-like 
surface was cut by the razor-like fin of a huge 
shark, as he swam swiftly around in search of 
food. 

“ There'll be a death aboard,” muttered one 
sailor to another, as they leaned over the rail, 
in full hearing of Kitty. 

“You may well say that, Jack,” was the re- 

_Sponse of his messmate. “I never knew a 
shark to follow so steadily without some one 
dying.” 

A sudden thrill shot through the heart of 
the girl as she héard the words. Suppose she 
should die! Die while full of life and hope 
and love! Die while rapidly nearing her 
waiting, anxious lover! Die and go down— 
“down among the dead men!” The thought 
was horrible, and she bent her head upon her 
knees and prayed long and fervently; prayed 
until a rough hand was laid upon her person, 
and a graff voice whispered in her ear words 
that caused her to shudder more than even 
death had done. 

“Begone! I will call the captain. I will 
tell him—” 

Creeping like a cat the Spaniard had left 
her at the first outcry. In an instant after 
there was the rattling of ropes through the 
blocks—the splash of the boat as it fell into 
the waters, and then the fearful, thrilling cry 
rang through the ship— 

“A man overboard!” 
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CHAPTER Il. 
A MYSTERY OF THE SEA.—RETRIBUTION. 

To describe the confuston would be impos- 
sible. In every part of the ship lights flashed. 
Boats were lowered, hencoops, loose boards, 
pieces of spars, everything upon which hands 
could be laid that afforded the slightest hope 
of buoyancy were thrown overboard, even 
before it was known who was missing. Diffi- 
cult, indeed, was it for the eaptain to make 
himself heard, difficult t6 enforce the usual 
order and: police of the ship. But when, at 
last, he seized his trumpet, commanded si- 
lence, asked who it was, and the answer came 
“Kitty Connolly,” all order was at an end. 

With the first alarm the headway of the 
ship had been stopped, her sails thrown 
aback, and she lay like “a painted ship upon 
a painted ocean,” under the golden starlight 
and soft, Southern breeze, that scarcely lifted 
a streamer or rattled a shroud. 

“Kitty Connolly? My God!” And every 
heart quailed and every lip breathed a prayer 
for her safety. 

Safety? Far away in the distance was seen 
for a single moment a white speck ; something 
floating upon the surface of the water. Many 
a voice called the ecaptain’s attention to it. 

“Tt is she,” he said, after looking quickly 
but anxiously through his glass. “ Boat 
ahoy! Give way, men, give way with a will. 
Dead astern ~ pull for your lives.” 

Too late! At the very instant in which 
the command was uttered al] held their breath 
with horror. An hundred sharp fins were 


seen cutting the water; a bundred sharks | 


were seen rushing towards one object. For 
a moment the sca was lashed, churned into 
foam—thus the foremost boat glided over the 
spot and found it streaked with blood. 

“La Tintorea!” muttered the Spanish mate, 
with a savage simile, from his lookout in the 
maintop, whither he had repaired at the first 


gry. 

“The shark! I told you so,” said the sailor 
who had heretofore spoken of it in connection 
with death. 

“My God! Kitty Connolly!” groaned the 
captain, as he crept below, more like a drunk- 
en than a sane man. Had it been my own 
child I could not have mourned her more. 
Heaven help her lover when he hears of it— 
she will need none. She is already there—is 
an angel.” 

With the curiosity of sailors the men gath- 
ered in the waist of the vessel, and talked the 
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matter over. Investigation had proved that 
the stern full of the boat had parted—chafed, 
stranded, broken. So the second mate re- 
ported, and the ends of the rope he held in 
bis hands confirmed the story. But it was 
very strange that it should do so in a smooth 
sea and a light breeze. Only the day before 
the boat had been lowered to carry letters to 
a passing steamer. Then none had noticed 
it. But whatever were the thoughts of the 
men, all held their peace. The temper of the 
Spaniard was too well known to be tampered 
with. More than one had felt the blow of a 
handspike in his hands; more than one seen 
the glitter of a knife as his swarthy lips un- 
closed to mutter “ Caramba!” 

“Tt had de look ob de knife more’n de 
chafe,” said the black cook, who came up and 
examined it carefully. 

“What do you know about it?” asked the 
Spaniard, turning his small, black, flery eyes 
full upon him. 

“ Nothin’,” was the half audible reply. 

“Then you had better stay in the galley 
and hold your peace, you black son of a sea 
cook.” 

“My heart am white ef my face am brac. 
Dat am more’n some folks ;” and he retreated 
out of the reach of the powerful arm of the 
mate. 

For three days the good. ship Ocean sailed 
smoothly along. The winds were favoring 
and the, waters calm. It was nearing Satur- 
day night, when sweethearts and wives were 
usually toasted, the social glass passed, and 
story was told and songs sung. The blithest 
of any gathered on the quarter-deck at such 
times had been Kitty Connolly. Where was 
she now? Every heart thought of the moon- 
lit sea; the sudden falling of the long boat, 
the floating of a white object, the rushing to- 


gether of the ravenous sharks, and—they 


dared not think further. 
horrible! 

In vain the good captain strove to conquer 
his own feelings for the sake of his other pas- 
sengers. In vain he called for story or song. 
In vain he filled the glass and toasted the 
dear ones at home. There was aheavy weight 
on every heart that would not be lifted; a 
grief that would not be quieted. The shadow 
of death was yet upon them; time had not 
cicatrized the wound. 

“Will no one sing?” asked the captain. 
“Mourning truly as we do for the beautiful 
one that has gone, yet we must not forget our 
duty to the living.” } 


The end was too 


Still no one complied. His words had 
caused a deeper hush ; his allusion to the dead 
a heavier weight upon them, if possible, than 
before. 


“Send the second mate here,” otanmanded 
the captain. 

Nature in one of her varied freaks had 
given this revengeful, sullen man rare musical 
powers. Few could touch the guitar more 
deftly, and from few lips sweeter notes were 
ever breathed. Take the form of a demon 
and touch its tongue with the melody of an- 
gels, and the strange combination would have 
found a living representation in the sowed 
mate of the Ocean. — 

“ Gubetta,” said the captain, when his sub- 
ordinate had presented himself, “get your 
instrument and sing for us.” 

“The strings are broken,” was the curt 
reply. 

“ Then sing without it.” 

“Tam out of voice.” 

It seemed for a time as if all efforts to ob- 
tain music were to be useless. Suddenly, 
however, some one remembered that Kitty 
Connolly also had a guitar, and officiously 
brought it. 

“ There, Gubetta,” said the captain, reach- 
ing it to him, “ you can have no excuse now. 
At least you can play us something.” 

“Not on that, not on that,” hoarsely an- 
swered the mate, shrinking back in terror. 

“ Why not, man?” 

“She is dead, and I—” 

“Pshaw! Are you not above such foolish 
superstitions? Surely those who are in hea- 
ven are rather to be worshipped than feared.” 

“ Bat 

“You worship, or pretend to worship, the 
saints. She is one. Here, take the guitar 
and play us a tune, or I shall be inclined to 
think that—” . 

“ Give it to me,” replied the Spaniard, sud- 
denly, breaking in upon the sentence; and he 
took the instrument and began tuning it with 
trembling fingers. 

“ What shall I play, captain ?” 

“Anything. Please yourself.” 

Responsive to his touch, the strings trilled 
out a low, sweet melody, one familiar to them 
all. 

“Dios! It is her song and I played it” he 
groaned rather than uttered, as he dropped, 
the guitar at if it had been thrice heated :iron. 

“ What is the matter, mate? What—hark!” 

As if from the depths of the sea, as if mer-, 
maids were a living, breathing reality, and 
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sang beneath the bosom of the waters, came 
the sounds of sweetest music. It was the 
much loved song of Kitty Connolly, and the 
seme of which the Spaniard had unconscious- 
ly struck the strings! Mesmerised complete- 
ly, every one sat with drawn breath, and lis- 
tened. There was not—could not be any de- 
lusion. It came directly from under them! 
It was filtered up through the shining waters, 
from the coral groves and sea-flower gardens 
below. Its almost matchless words were mar- 
ried to almost matchless music, and under- 
toned by the rippling waters. 

“My God! It is Aer song!’ repeated the 
Spaniard, when the last echo had died away. 
“Can the dead. come back to life? Holy 
Mother ! blessed Virgin, save me!” . 

But not alone was the mate in his fears. 
Superstitious as sailors ever are, they gather- 
ed around the foremast, as if for companion- 
ship. Even the better educated passengers 
sat with pale lips, statuesque, and marvelling 
at this strange mystery of the sea. 

“I¢ was her yoice. Poor Kitty Connolly!” 
they whispered to each other, after a time. 

“ Hush!” said the captain. “Hark! She 
sings again.” 

Once more the strains arose. Once more 
all sat enchained, but the influence was sub- 
duing rather than fearful, on all except the 
Spanish mate. Like one suddenly bereft of 
mind was he. With staring eyes, dropped 
jaws, blanched cheeks, bloodless lips and rigid 
form he sat, until the song was ended. Then 
he arose, and staggered forward like a drunk- 
en man. 

“ Dat whar little Kitty Connolly singin’—it 
whar,” said the cook, as the wretched man 
was passing the galley. “But what am de 
matter wid you, mate ?” 

“T am—am—not—” 

“ Look dar!” shouted the negro, laying his 
hand upon theshoulder of the Spaniard, turning 
him around so as to face the starboard quar- 
ter, and pointing directly to the long boat. 

“O,my God!” came from the ashy lips of 
Gubetta, as he sank upon his knees and buried 
his face in his hands, as if to shut opt some 
horrid vision. 

‘ “Tt am de dead girl’s ghost!” whispered 
the cook. 

And she it was, in body or in spirit—living 
or dead. Dressed as she had been when their 
eyes had last rested upon her, with the same 
flush upon her cheek, the same light in her 
eyes, the same heavy curls of dark brown 
hair framing in her pure face, sat Kitty 
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Connolly in the stern sheets of the long boat. 
“Look!” again whispered the negro. 
“Look! It am her ghost for sartih. She am 


“Me! And I murdered her!” came in 
struggling accents from the lips of the 


Spaniard. 

“Seize him!” shouted the captain, spring- 
ing frward. 

That command awoke the mate from the 
thraldom of fear. He realized in a moment 
that Kitty had been in some mysterious man- 
ner saved—that the whole was a plot to force 
a confession from him—that he could hope 
for but little mercy from their hands. A short 
shrift and a stout rope was all he could ex- 
pect, and that without delay. 

“Seize him!” 

The spell was lifted from his soul—all the 
functions of both mind and body returned in 
an instant. 

“Carraho!” burst from his lips, and knock- 
ing down the negro cook, who had attempted 
to lay hold of him, he sprang into the rigging, 
and ran rapidly aloft. 

In a moment, the shrouds were filled with 
dark forms, but as well might they have stay- 
ed below. To the very truck he climbed, 
and then with a fearful curse leaped into the 
waves. 

“Save him! .O, save him!’ screamed 
Kitty Connolly, as she clung to the captain. 

“It is too late!” he said, leading ber below. 

But he did not tell her of the spray that was 
flung high in the air, as the sharks turned up- 
on their backs to bury their thrice armed jaws 
in his body, until the boiling pitof destruction 
was covered with the oozy foam of blood. 
He said nothing of the piecemeal rending of 
a living man, and the dark, shadowy objects 
that would soon be stealing under stern and 
counter again in search for other victims. No, 
it was far too horrible for her—the only one 
who had raised her voice in his behalf to hear. 
Indeed, there was no comment on his fearful 
fate, save that of the cook, who, rubbing his 
bruised head, almost savagely whispered : 

“De sharks bab got him, and it sarves him 
jest right. He'll neber strike me any more.” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE WRECK. THE LAST OF EARTH. 


of exp!anation was needed with 
regard to the rescue of Kitty Connolly. 
Many of the passengers were already in the 
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secret. Leaning over the rail directly astern “So late!” said the captain, rising. “I 
of and in the shadow of the little boat, was would net have believed it. ‘Fill the glasses 
the old cook. For along time he had been for the last time ;” and his cheery voice rang 
distrustful of the Spaniard, having heard part out: 
of a former conversation with the girl He “‘One bumper yet, gallants, at parting; though 
had seen him cut the rope—had leaped into many 
the water and caught Kitty at the moment of __ Have circled the board since we met, 
falling, and having had precaution enough to The fullest and saddest of any =— 
retain his hold of a rope, easily swung pim- Remains to be quaffed by us yet. 
self under the stern, and thence, by assistance “Good-night, and pleasant dreams;” and, 
from within, placed her inthecabin. Forthe proceeding to the deck, he glanced at the 
rest, it was arranged by the captain to per- compass, and then looked long and anxiously 
fectly satisfy himself of his mate’s guilt, at the weather. There was something in it 
though he but little anticipated such a fatal that pleased him not. To the westward was 
termination. a long, low bank of black clouds, while the 
Still over smooth waters and beneath tran- scuds were flying thickly over, and directly 
guil skies swept the stout, brave ship,laden in the teeth of the wind. With a heavy, sul- 
with its wealth of happy hearts, happier still len sound, the waves broke against the side of 
in the glorious dream of the future. The fu- the gallant ship, as if knocking for admission. 
ture, to which we are ever looking forward— - Not a seabird was in sight. All had taken a 
babyhood to youth, youth to the haleyon days landward flight. 
of “twenty-one,” manhood to middle age, “ Has it been long thus?” he asked of his 
middle age to threescore and ten! It were second officer. 
well if it but he trustfully to heaven. “ Steadily increasing, for nearly two hours, 
“Now, Miss Kitty,” said the captain, as sir.” 
they sat one evening conversing as usual of “And the barometer ?” 
the end of their journey, “ get all your blushes “ Has fallen very low.” 
ready, for if the wind holds, we will be in With his eye turned aloft, he noticed every 
San Francisco to-morrow.” sail. Everything was in its place—every- 
“To-morrow, captain? O,I am so glad!” thing as it should be. Turning to retrace his 
“To leave an old sea-dog like me,Isup- steps towards the. stern, he saw, with great 
pose? If Iwas only thirty years younger, surprise, that Kitty Connolly was standing by 
somebody would have a fight before they got his side. ~ 
my little girl.” “Child, what brings you here?” he asked. 
“Fie, captain! But you know I will be “T could not sleep. Something—I cannot 
very sorry to part with you—with all—you tell what—is the matter with me.” 
have been so very, very kind.” “Anticipation has unsettled your nerves, 
“ Well, I suppose I shall have to give you that’s all. Better go below,and dream of— 
up to the young scape-grace. But,remem- you know who!” _ 
ber, I shall always look upon you as a daugh- His words were cheerful, but the tone in 
ter—and woe betide him, if he does not use which they were uttered, far the contrary. 


you well.” : So much so was this the case, that the young 
“ But he will, captain dear. He isa brave, girl noticed it, and asked if there was any 
good boy.” immediate danger. 


“You think so; and for that matter,so “Not immediate,” was his reply. “Wothing, 
I. Wont we have a jolly time at the wed- I hope, more than usual.” 
ding? Iam to give you away, you knqw— “ But the wind!” The wind! It is blowing 
dance with you the first set, and—” very hard.” 
“ Not the first,” she replied, with charming “A capful, my dear. But please go below. 
naivete. A block might fall upon you, and that would 
“ Well, the next, then? Botheration take not do, you know, so near both the harbor of 
these boys! They are always in the way. the land and the harbor of your heart.” 
Steward, bring some wine. This is our last “ You will call me, captain, if—” 
night at sea, and it shall be a pleasant one.” She dared not name the contingency she 
With mirth and song the hours slipped thought of, and complied with his request, so 
rapidly away, and eight-bells sounded befure far as to go below—though not to dream. If 
any one dreamed that it was midnight. ever earthly prayers CRIES CRS 
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destruction, sarely such as that pure-hearted 
girl poured forth that night, ought to have 
been of avail. 

The storm steadily increased. The moon 
was blotted out from sight. ‘The sky surged 
above, like waves, and the ocean rolled be- 
neath, like clouds, black as ink, and crested 
as with flame. Sail after sail was taken in— 
some reefed and double-reefed, and others 
blown like ribbons from the bolt-ropes, 

“Tf the gale lasts, we shall be upon the 
rocks before morning,” said the captain; and 
at, his commands, everything possible was 
done to deaden the way of the flying vessel. 

Flying? There could be no other name for 
the rapidity of her course. Every other word 
is tame, expressionless. Flying—yes, but to 
certain destruction—flying towards the iron- 
bound lant. 

“ My God!” groaned the captain; “I could 
bear this—bear what is to come—but this 
girl, Kitty Connolly!” And his eyes filled with 
tears at her untimely fate. 

Morning broke at length, heavy, dark and 
leaden. Scarcely was it perceptible from night. 
Like fiends shouting on a holiday the wind 
whistled, shrieked through the now rent rig- 
ging and tattered sails, Every wave was 
washing the ship from stem to stern. More 
than one brave sailor had met his fate—more 
than one soul been suddenly sent into the pres- 
ence of his Creator and his Judge. 

But the little of morning light+ there was 
showed them the dangers of their situation. 
The Golden Gate—the long-wished-for, pray- 
ed-for haven, was in sight at last. In sight! 
. Better had it been scores of miles away. 
Could they pass through in safety? Was there 
water enough upon the bar to float their 
heavily-laden craft? Terrible qyestions these, 
and time and trial alone could answer them. 

Lashed at the wheel were four gallant men 
lashed forward, amidships, in the rigging, 
others. It was past their power to control the 
oaken gnd iron-bolted monster longer. Not 
more than a cockle-shell—a child's toy was it 
now. A little cork floating on the waters—a 
feather drifted by the winds had as much of 
resistance. God was ruling the ocean now in 
his wrath, and man, “ the paragon of animals,” 
was smaller than the smallest grain of dust 
that finds a lodgment in the eye. 

Pale and untrembling as marble sat Kitty 
Connolly lashed in the cabin. No human 
being could have kept footing for a moment. 
Around her were gathered women and chil- 
dren, some shrieking in their agony—howling 
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in their fear—tearing their hair in their des- 
pair. Some sat frozen ina stony silence, bereft 
of hope, love—everything but life. She alone, 
that frail, young girl, retained her perfect 
consciousness and self-command. She had 
passed the time when earthly loves or regrets 
could affect her. She had torn from her heart, 
as it were, alf remembrances of passionate 
words and fond embraces. She had lifted her-. 
self; by the powers ofa perfect faith, to heaven, 
and waited only the coming of the angels that 
should strike off the feiters of clay. Coolly, 
calmly, unflinchingly, she looked death in the 
face. She saw no thorns in the crown of dis- 
solution—ohly the roses blooming beyond. 

Kitty!” 

“ Captain !” 

There were no long sentences or common- 
places then. Life had narrowed down to a 
very minute point. The threads of life were 
breaking one by one. The last link of the 
cable slipping through the hawse-hole. 

“ Kitty,” he said, “an hour will decide our 
fate. It is hard to founder when thus in sight 
of port.” 

“ But heaven is in sight also,” she replied, 
looking him steadily in the face. 

“Can it be that you look thus calmly at 
death? That you who have so much to live 
for, can thus unshrinkingly talk of a watery 
grave ?” 

“ And so much to die for!” And the smile 
that lit up her face gave to it the glory of an 
angel. 

To him it was a paradox, that she, a slight, 
beautiful, young girl, could%alk thus of a death 
all others shrank from. That she could trust- 
ingly look beyond the clouds, while men, 
strong bearded men, prostrated themselves 
and groaned aloud in the very agony of fear. 
But he was wrong in his estimate of character, 
wrong in his views of human hearts. 

For a time there was astillness as of death 
around, save the groaning of the flying vessel, 
@he rattling of the cordage, the creaking of the 
blocks and the grinding of the rudder chains. 
Humanity was dumb. The voiceless prayers 
might have been carried aloft by angels, but 
they found no utterance in words. The sub- 
lime faith—the heroic bravery of Kitty Con- 
nolly, hushed the universal wail—stilled the 
despairing clamor for safety. 

“ Kitty,” said the captain, and his voice was 
lowered to the very ghost of a whisper 
—*“ Kitty, child, daughter, pray for me—pray 
forall. God help us! God pity us!” 

In 4 calm, low, silvery voice the prayer was 
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uttered. A petition, such as has rarely come 
from human lip, perfect in its purity, perfect 
in its trustfulness, perfect in love, was breathed 
into the ears, not only of the earthly listeners, 
but of God's attendant angels. A holy hush 
followed its delivery, and then the vessel ap- 
peared to be lifted as on a mountain top—to 


’ sink as into a bottomless valley, and then she 


struck, trembling, groaning, splintered from 
kelson to truck. 

“My God!” whispered the captain: ‘ She 
is breaking to pieces! She has struck—we 
are lost!” And he tore the fastenings from 
around his favorite, and sprang with her to 
the fast breaking up decks. 

In the mad excitement of the moment boat 
after bodt ‘was lowered, filled—swamped! 
The frightened wretches rushed into them, 
overcrowded them—lost both themselves and 


. their last hope of safety. Wave after wave— 


billow after billow—swept the deck from stem 
tostern. Hollow groans came from the writh- 
ing hull. Great streams poured through the 
opening seams. Topmast and spar laid shiver- 
ed in ruin around. The main and mizzen had 
gone by the board. The foremast alone stood, 
with fore, back-stay and rigging stranded, 
wringing like a leafless tree in a mighty wind- 
The ship was hopelessly wrecked, grinding, 
with broken back upon the cruel rocks, 

In the cabin, surrounded by weeping women 
and children, the captain had been helpless as 
an infant. Now amid the elemental war, now 
with something tangible to cope with, he be- 
came all the man again. Wife and children 
were waiting for his return in a far-off land. 
Kitty Connolly, the brave, beautiful, trustful 
girl, was standing by*his side, clinging to his 
stalwart arm—looking in his eyes to see 
whether aught of hope remained. 

“If I cannot save her, I will die for her,” he 
exclaimed mentally, as he lifted her and fought 
his way forward, through the debris of the 
wreck and the hissing, rolling waves. 

Was there a boat left for him who had lately 
trod the deck the proud master of all? Not 
one! The instinct of self-preservation had 
been too strong in every heart to think of 
superiority. Master, man, all were upon the 
same level then, the fear of death had torn 
away all the distinctions of earth—all of caste 
—all of education—all of fashion. Alone he 
must fight the fearful battie for himself and 
Kitty Connolly. 

“Captain!” 
“ Who calls?” 
As from the very bowels of the groaning 


vessel, a voice had reached his ears, startling 
him as if thunder had suddenly rolled above 
him. 

“Tt am I, captain—the cook.” 

“ What are you doing there?” 

“De ship am on fire. I hab bin tryin’ to 
put it out.” ” 

“Great God! We might have floated on 
until rescued.. Surely we were seen from the 
shore. But now!” 

“ De ax am in de galley, captain. Can’t we 
build a raft?” 

Calmly, as if sitting on the quarter deck 
when the waves were asleep and the soft 
zephyrs came laden with the odors of the spice 
isles, they talked now. ‘The terror of death 
had passed—despair had made them strong. 

“A raft? Yes, quick, the axe!” 

“Tt am too late! Hold fast. Look, captain, 
look!” 

As if a mountain was frowning above them 
trembled a huge wave, crested with fleecy 
foam. In the flutter of a pulse, it fell, parted 
and swept everything living from the deck far 
out into the boiling bosom of the sea. 
Wrapped in the strong arms of the officer was 
the heroic girl—swimming by their side the 
brave, true-hearted negro. For a moment 
they fought the unequal fight,and then a 
floating spar brought them succor. Long 
they floated—drifted, until they neared the 
shore. Then a boat filled with a thanly crew 
pushed off and rescued them—did all that kind 
hands and hearts could, and at length carried 
them to the city. ' 

But the sad news was there before them. 
Husbands looking for wives, fathers for chil- 
dren, sons for the ones dear to them, friends 
for friends, were rushing wildly about, seeking 
to learn who were lost—who were saved. 

“ Only the captain, the cook and one brave, © 
beautifal girl,” said a weather-beaten seaman, 
one who had been foremost to man the life- 
boat and hasten to their ‘rescue, 

“Her name?” asked a young man, with 
blanched cheeks and trembling lips. 

“The captain called her—Kitty, Kitty 
Connolly.” 

“ Kitty Connolly! O, my God! But she 
was saved! saved!” 

An hour after, he, the once idol of her heart - 
stood by her side. Once idol, for now there 
was no room in it, except for the manger- 
cradled, crucified Jesus. She—all knew that 
she was slowly but surely dying. That her 
hours were numbered, and for her another 
earthly sun would never rise. As the day: 
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waned she was alone with him who was to 
have been her husband for a time. But of 
that interview none eyer knew. It was far 
too sacred for mortal eyes. Even the angels 
turned weeping away as they listened to her 
earnest words. Then she parted from the 


@ptain—the poor cook, pointing them to 
heaven. Then 


“ Her face 
Was pale, but very beautiful—her lip 
Had a more delicate outline, and the tint 


_ Was deeper; but her countenance was like 
The majesty of angels. The sun set— 
And she was dead.” 


In one of the perfumed thickets of Yerba 
Buena, where the birds sing sweetly and the 
wild heliotrope blooms freshest, is a lonely 


grave. Kind hands keep it ever free of 
noxious weeds, and kind hearts have raised’ 


over it an almost speaking monument—a 
broken column, wreathed with flowers, on 
which is fairly sculptured the name of 


“KITTY CONNOLLY.” 


I weep for thee, darling, at evening's still hour, 
When sunset is streaking the hill; 

I wander all lonely along the old path, 
That winds by the side of the rill. 

I think of the song which together we sung, 
As homeward we used to return; 

And I weep, that henceforth I must sing it alone—~ 

Thou ‘rt gone, and I’m left here to mourn. 


I weep for thee, darling, when Luna’s pale rays 
Are streaming o'er forest and dale; 

How, ’neath her soft light we have lingered full oft, 
Listening the sweet nightingale. 


I WEEP FOR THEE, DARLING. 


BY MES. ANNA M. LOWRY. 


No more, nevermore shall my darling and I, 

Side by side, wander happy along; 
And beauty stil, gleaming from nature around, 
Our hearts overflowing with song. 


I weep for thee, darling, but not in despair; 
I'll meet with my blest one again; 

In the bright happy land of my fading flowers, 
Midst glory never to wane. 

I may weep for awhile, and tread my sad way, 
Surrounded by darkness alone; 

Bat the morning will come in its beauty’s array, 
And I'll meet with my blest one that's gone. 


BLACK DINAH: 


‘Tae orchard was all a-bloom with pink and 
white-scented blossoms which the south wind 
scattered over the green grass, and carried 
the perfume out on its wings, to the distant 
fields. The robins had built their habitations 
in the apple-trees, and the bluebirds had lain 
in cunning nests eggs as blue as the backs of 
the songsters themselves, or the sky, smiling 
so serenely above them. 

Mary Grant stood at the gate that led to 
the pasture, close by the orchard wall. She 
was drinking in the spicy scents of the or- 
chard, and her cheeks were like the apple- 
blossoms. Her straw hat dangled from the 
hand that rested on the top bar of the gate, 
- and her eyes that mocked the violets were 


THE SOLDIER’S RETURN: . 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


gazing towards the pasture down the wide 
lane where two great white and red cows 
were grazing peacefully in company with a 
black colt. 

“Dinah!” 

As the girl spoRe, the robins that had built 
in the apple-tree by the corner set up a loud 
shout, as if they would eclipse the music of 
her voice, and were jealous of her powers. 
They seemed to think that they were suc- 
cessful, for one more daring than the rest, 
ventured out on the end of a great limb that 
reached out towards her, and with his round, 
sparkling eyes, and dainty, tossing head, 
seemed to be laughing at her. 

At the sound of her voice the colt raised its 
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head and looked towards her; and the cows 
stopped their grazing and gazed up the lane 
with great clever eyes, to see if they could 
find from whence the voice had come. 

“ Dinah!” 

The colt raised her head again and gave a 
low whinny, then arching her neck, spread- 
ing her tail like a banner, she came down the 
lane like the wind. Fora moment she circled 
round, refusing to approach the gate, but at 
last she obeyed the beekoning hand of Mary, 
and came and placed her head upon the girl’s 
shoulder, lying it close to her face as affec- 
tionate as a child. ‘ 

The young girl stroked Dinah’s mane, and 
patted her sleek sides ; then she took her nose 
between her hands and looked straight into 
her almost human eyes. 

“ Does Dinah love Mary ?” said the girl. 

The colt made no audible answer, yet it 
seemed that she understood the words, so still 
she stood, following every motion of the young 
girl with her black eyes. Brutes have affec- 
tion that should ofttimes shame human beings. 

Two men came down from the old brown 
farmhouse towards the gate. One was the 
only father Mary had ever known, her Uncle 
John, in whose house she had lived ever since 
she was an infant; the other was Hiram Vance 
the village lawyer, whom people called, and 
not without reason, a cold, hard man. It 
seemed as thoygh he never enjoyed life so 
well, as when he had a mortgage upon some 
poor man’s house and land. Then he had no 
mercy. People had no right to be poor, he 
said, and if they were they should be made 
examples of, as a warning to others, 

John Grant and the lawyer came up to the 
gate. The latter bade her “ good evening,” 
in the soft, cat-like, purring voice he could as- 
sume when he wished to be particularly 
agreeable. 

The girl replied to his salutations, coldly, 
and then turned her attention again to the 
colt. She never liked the lawyer, and less of 
late than ever, for she had seen much of him. 
Every day for the past three weeks he had 
been to the farmhouse. She knew that he 
held a mortgage upon the farm for three hun- 
dred dollars, but that would not require his 
presence every day, though the time was well 
nigh out, Mary was too much of a woman 
not, by this time, to have fathomed his object. 
He wanted a second wife. People told her 
that she was good looking, Putting this and 
that together, the truth came out. 

She shuddered at the thought. She ever 
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become the wife of Hiram Vance? Never! 
let fortune have what it might in store for her. 
Often she thought that death would be far 
preferable. He was three times her age, 
nearly. That alone ought to have precluded 
all such thoughts from his mind. He was 
nearly fifty, and she but sixteen. Summer 
and winter, indeed. 

“That isthe colt, Squire Vance, and she 
needs no praise from me. She shows what 
she is for herself.” 

John Grant spoke with a husky voice, and 
there was something that looked suspiciously 
like a tear welling up from beneath his eye- 
lashes. 

“A very good colt, neighbor Grant; in fact 
I hardly think there is a better anywhere in 
the country round. You raised her, you 
say ?” 

“TI did. I owned her mother; but was 
obliged to sell her to make a payment toward 
the farm. It was almost like selling one’s 
own child. And then Charles felt so badly to 
part with her, and Mary, here, cried herself 
sick, that I gave them the colt, and promised 
that come what would I would never sell it. 
I have seen hard times and etill struggled to 
get along and not sell it, and now that Charles 
is gone, it seems doubly hard to part with it!” 

“©, Uncle John, you are not going to sell 
Dinah? Indeed you cannot—must not!” and 
Mary, starting at the very idea, gazed ear- 
nestly up into the face of John Grant. 

“ Mary, I fear we must either part with the 
colt, or with our home. I am an old man 
now, and where else should I find a resting- 
place for my head? Our only hope now lies 
buried on a Southern battle-ground.” ‘ 

“© uncle, uncle, do not sell Dinah! Re- 
member your promise to the dead ; that come 
what would you would never sell her. How 
can you break your word?” cried the girl, 
grasping his hands and giving way to a burst 
of tears, unmindful that the strong man had 
as much ashe could do to control his own 
emotions. 

“It is like breaking my heart, to do so, 
Mary!” 

“Then why doyou? I will gooutto work; 
and I know that Mr. Vance will give us more 
time in whieh to redeem the farm.” 

The lawyer shook his head slowly, yet he 
did not say no, explicitly, He was too cau- 
tious for that. “Perhaps—” he began. 

“Do you hear that, uncle? He almost 
says we shall have more time, and we can yet 
redeem the farm, can’t we, Dinah ?” 
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. The colt gave alow whinny, and placed its 
nose up to her face, as if she understood that 
the girl was pleading for her. Mary stroked 
her face and mane, and looked eagerly up 
into the countenance of her uncle, watching 
narrowly. 

Well, Mary, if you and the squire can ar- 
range matters, I will gladly keep the colt. 
God knows I would not part with her if it 
was possible to keep her. You and the 
squire can talk it over while I drive up the 
cows,” 

John Grant opened the gate and passed 
down the lane to where the cows were feed- 
ing, leaving Mary with the lawyer. For a 
number of moments there was a silence, and 
then the girl gazed timidly up in the lawyer’s 
face, as if she would read his heart, mirrored 
there. 

“ You will give us time, Mr. Vance. You 
will not foreclose on the mortgage now ?” she 
said, inquiringly. 

“On one condition, Mary, I will give up 
the mortgage, and you can then do as you 
please with the colt.” 

. Again Mary raised her eyes, but they fell 
suddenly. She liked not the look upon his 
face. It almost made her shudder in spite of 
all her efforts to be calm. He seemed to be 
' waiting-for her to speak, but no words came 

from her closed lips. She did not.dare to ask 
the condition. Her heart whispered what it 
would be, yet she tried to think he did not 
mean it. 

“ Mary,” he said, taking her hand, which 
was cold as ice, and which she, from fear of 
offending, dare not withdraw, “I have some- 
thing that I have long wished to say to you, 
and which, if you are the considerate girl I 
take you to be, will put this matter of the 
mortgage forever at rest. My house is lone- 
ly, and I want some one to fill my dead wife’s 
place. I am an old man to what you are, but 
my heart is warm, and I will try to make you 
happy, as well as to take a load from the 
shoulders of your uncle. Mary, will you be 
my wife?” 

For ‘a few moments the girl could not 
speak, This was the sacrifice he wanted. 
Should it be given? Never! The hot blood 
surged from her heart and gave her new. 
strength. 

“Mr, Vance, I cannot be your wife; I am 
but a girl now, and you are an oldman. Do 
not mention this to me again, for it can never 
be.” 


The last sentence was added, for she thought 
him about to speak, to urge his suit. She 
was mistaken. 

“Good evening, Miss Grant,” he said, and 
turned away, walking rapidly toward the 
farmhouse, beyond which lay the road that 
led to the village. 

‘Mary watched him until he disappeared 
from view beyond the farmhouse. . Not that 
she cared whither he went, but locking, as 
one sometimes does,on vacancy, finding it 
almost impossible to withdraw her gaze. 
With a sigh of relief she saw him disappear 
from view ; and then she went up to the farm- 
house, all unmindful that the colt was gazing 
in wonder at her retutning without her, for 
every night they had gone up together. 

John Grant came up the lane, driving the 
cows before him. He saw the colt still stand- 
ing by the gate, and Mary beyond, going 
slowly homeward. By this he knew that the 
lawyer had spoken; that the die was cast 
which decided the fate of the homestead, and 
the ownership of the colt that his son had 
prized so highly. 

John Grant saw matters only in a worldly 
point of view. He thought only of the good 
that would come to all of them by the alliance 
of his niece with the lawyer. His position 
would be equal to any one in the country; for 
Hiram Vance held his head high, and his wife 
would take the front rank ip society. The 
old homestead, so dear to them all, would re- 
tain the family name, and a stranger would 
not till the land that had so long belonged to 

the Grants; and besides this, the colt would 
not be sold, and the promise to his lost son 
would be kept; Mary should have her asa 
bridal portion, and when he was gone, the 
Grant homestead should also be hers. 

Full of these thoughts, he opened the gate 
and drove the cows and colt through, and up 
to the barnyard, where he found Mary wait- 
ing, with her pails ready to fill with the rich, 
frothy milk. One glance at her face showed 
that all the plans he had cherished for her, 
all his hopes and expectations, were but idle 
fancies. She had accepted the sacrifice, rather 
than the hand and fortune of Hiram Vance. 

The days went on. ‘The last golden weeks 
of summer were waning, and September, 
laden with harvest sheaves, was nigh at hand. 
Where the blossoms had hung in the orchard, 
now red-cheeked apples looked out from 
among the green leaves, giving promise of 
goodly cheer when the long winter evenings 
should have come, and the snows lie piled 
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deep around the farmhouse, heaped there by 
the blustering winds. 

In all these weeks Hiram Vance had not 
come to the farmhouse; and only once had 
his name passed between the uncle and his 
niece, and this was on the day when the term 
of the mortgage expired. At dinner Mary 
had said: 

“ Uncle, I suppose that you Will see Lawyer 
Vance to-day. Ask him to let the colt re- 
main until fall. I know that for my sake and 
Charlie’s you will let him stay-in his old pas- 
ture, and I think he will be willing to save a 
dollar.” 

That afternoon John Grant went to the 
village and saw the lawyer. He would not 
take the colt now, but have the payment made 
all at once, when, by selling his cows and 
largest portion of his hay, John Grant hoped 
to obtain the remainder of the sum necessary. 
This was a little respite. The colt would re- 
main at the farmhouse for a short time longer; 
yet it was only putting off the much dreaded 
day which must finally come. 

The golden sunlight had faded from the 
hilltops, and the shadows of evening had fallen 
thick around the farmhouse of the Grants. 
The day’s work had been finished up, and in 
the open door sat’ John Grant, enjoying his 
evening pipe, the white smoke curling grace- 
fully above his head in the gloom. By an 
open window of the broad kitchen sat Mary, 
her head bowed upon her hands, buried in 
the gloomy thoughts that hung over her 
young life. 

There was not a ray of light shone through 


the darkness of the future to guide her steps . 


to a single oasis of happiness, such as most 
mortals look forward to hopefully, trustingly, 
yet ofttimes pursuing it as a phantom, that 
is never overtaken. Her uncle had refused to 
leave him to toil for her own maintenance, 
but she knew that that time must soon come, 
for he would soon be past his labors, and the 
little farm would not produce enough to sup- 
port them, and pay the wages that a farm 
hand would demand. Then would come 
hard, weary toil, but she did not shrink from 
this. She could work if she had the health 
that now washers. She only thought of the 
long, tiresome, loveless future that was spread 
out like a straight, dusty road, reaching far 
into the future. 

“Who is that down by the gate, Mary?” 
said her uncle, taking his pipe from his mouth, 
and knocking the ashes from the bowl against 
the bench on which he was seated. “I 
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thought he meant to call here when I saw. 
him coming up the road.” 

Mary raised her head and gazed listlessly 
out into the gloom. Her heart gave a great 
throb, as she saw that the one approaching 
the house wore the army blue of her country, 
and there was something in his walk that re- 
minded her of Charlie, their Charlie! Since 
he went away she had not seen one in a sol- 
dier’s dress without thinking of him. 

Nearer and nearer he came; her heart stood 
still for a moment, and then gave a wild throb. 
Merciful Father! could-the grave give up its 
dead? Had the battle-field yielded up its 
victim ? 

For her life she could not have stirred from 
her seat, but sat as motionless as if bound 
down by chains. The soldier came up the 
walk, and accosted her uncle. The voice 
only rendered her more spell-bound. 

“ Will you give shelter to a soldier of the 
Union to-night? I knew your son, and he 
bade me, if I lived to come North, to come 
and see you.” 

“You knew Charlie?” “And John Grant 
sprang upon his feet. “A soldier is always 
welcome, but this makes you doubly so. 
Were you with him when he died?” And the 
father’s voice was tremulous with emotion. 

“JT was with him in the Wilderness, and 
saw him when the battle was over; not five 
minutes before they carried him away!” 

“Carried him away? Who?” 

“The rebels. He was badly wounded in 
the shoulder.” 

“ Did he not die there ?” cried the old man, 
in great excitement. 

“No, he was taken prisoner, and—” 

“ Charlie !” 

The spell was broken. Out through the 
open door she sprang, and was clasped in the 
soldier’s arms, and pressed to his heart. 

Mary!” 

“My son, my son! O God,I thank thee! 
And John Grant grasped the hand that had 
been released and held out towards bim. 

There is little more for us to tell; though 
the story was long that Charlie told them 
that night, of battle-fields, and weary days in 
dreary southern prisons, and of the welcome 
exchange that came at last, though so long 
delayed. 

We need add but little more. The colt still 
grazes in his old pasture down by the orchard, 
as sleek and beautiful as ever; and Charlie 
Grant has a wife whose name is Mary. The 
mortgage was paid to the last dollar, and Hi- 
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ram Vance was disappointed in receiving, 
neither of the prizes he so much coveted. 
But not long after he solaced himself by tak- 
ing unto himself a wife nearer his own age, 
and who did the honors of his house perhaps 
better than they would have been performed 
by Mary. 

Charlie Grant’s wound prevented further 
service, and a discharge was obtained. His 
presence drove away all the gloom that so 
(008 had hovered over the homestead of the 
Grants, 


REMARKABLE FAOTS. 

In England, as is well known, the brown 
rat has nearly extirpated the native black rat. 
In New Zealand the same process is going on, 
and so evident is it, that the natives, .or 


Maories, have a saying, “that, as the white 
man’s rat has driven away the native rat, so 
the European fly drives away our own, and 
as the clover kills our fern, so will the Maories 
disappear before the white man himself.” The 
Norwegian rat has taken the place of the 
native species, and grows to a very large size; 
but, strange to say, it is itself driven out of 
the houses into the fields by hordes of Euro- 
pean mice. When Captain Cook landed at 
New Zealand, he left a few pigs on the island. 
These soon increased in number, and now 
they exist wild in such vast herds that it 
seems almost impossible to destroy them, or 
to dispossess them of the large tracts of coun- 
try of which they have fairly taken possession 
to the exclusion of man. Such is their pre- 

ce, that men are actually paid by the 
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large station-holders at the rate of sixpence a 
tail ror killing the pigs on theirruns. They 
oceupy ground which the sheep-farmer wants 
for his flocks, and during the lambing season 
they inflict a great loss on him by devouring 
the poor lambkins as soon as they make their 
appearance. The boars are said to be remark- 
ably large, and to be provided with enormous 
tusks, such as ‘have been previously seen only 
on the savage primitive stocks of wild boars 
in Europe. 


> 


THE BIGGEST FOOL. 

Speaking of Josephs, we once heard of sev- 
eral wives making up a purse to be given to 
the one of their number whose husband should 
chance to have the most illustrious name, 
The first commenced: “ My husband’s name 
is William.” Then followed a long list of all 
the Williams whose names had been handed 
down to posterity, commencing with William 
the Conqueror, and ending with Shakspeare. 
The second: “ My husband’s name is George ;” 
and all the Georges, good, bad and indifferent, 
were brought up as a proof of his right to the 
purse. The third chimed in with, “ Henry,” 
urging her claims as eloquently as the rest; 
while the fourth, a meek little creature, with 
no pretensions whatever, quietly remarked: 
“ Well, my husband’s name is Joseph; and,I 
don’t think I ever heard of a single Joseph 
who distinguished himself—unless it was 
Joseph, told of in the Bible, who wrestled 
with Potiphar’s wife; and I certainly think 
he was the biggest fool that ever lived!” It 
is needless to add that the purse was delivered 
over to the last speaker, without a murmur. 


BY LUCILLE HOWARD. 


Here by the rocky shore, 
Where wavelets ever pour 
"heir sparkling crystals over the golden sand, . 
In joyous mood I stand; 
And while low-singing shells, 
From the deep ocean wells, 
Will brightest treasures bring here to my waiting 


I will these joy-notes keep. 


Sweet is its music—list! 
Through the soft purpling mist 


‘ Of sunny isles 'tis wafted here, with melody rare, 


Brimming my heart with prayer. 


THE SEA. 


Hark! is it joy it brings, 
Or faith, on gladdened wings, 
In trust tome? Or is its soft and whispered tone 
But echo of a song at “ Home?” 


O, now the morning breaks 
In gold and scarlet flakes, 

And casts the dimple of her smile in every wave, 
Wherein the gods might lave! 
O, ever restless sea, 

Would could ever be 
Where all thy strength might meet my waiting 
soul’s deep thrill 
With ever “ Peace, be still!” 
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THE GRANTVILLE MURDER. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE BAR. 


THE sun was already low in the west when 
I arrived af the little town of Grantville, and 
both horse and rider were glad enough to 
reach their journey’s end, Grantville is a 
thriving western village, and the seat of jus- 
tice for Grant county. I was not a stranger 
in the place. I had been a lawyer once, and 
here it was that my legal pinions were first 
fledged, and my “shingle hung out” for the 
first time. 

The sight of the court house spire, which 
was visible at a considerable distance, con- 


jured up many a vision of the past, and threw 
me intoa fit of musing, which lasted until [ 
drew rein before the well known porch of the 
Boone House, George Swinton, proprietor. 

Having been welcomed by the bustling 
landlord, in person, and having seen that my 
four-footed companion was well cared for, 
and having refreshed myself by a hearty ab- 
lution, I began to think about refreshment of 
a more substantial nature. Descending to 
the dining-room, I soon ascertained that the 
regular evening meal was over. There was 
only a single individual in the room, an old 
lady sitting at one end of along table,. I 
walked up to her and held out my hand. 

“ Raly, sir, you have the advantage of me, 
for I’m sure I don't know—yes, I do though 
—aiut it ?—yes it is—to be sure it is—Mr. C., 
I do declar*!” 

“You're right, Aunt Polly; it’s my own 
self—what’s left of me, that is; and that’s a 
good deal less than what's left of you, it must 
be confessed. You look exactly as you did 
ten years ago, with the difference of a little 
more flesh; and that is more than I can say 
of myself.” 

“Well, you are altered a good deal since 
you left us; butso amI too. You are thin- 
ner and I’m thicker than we used tobe, It’s 
a world of change and transmogrification, as 
the Apostle Paul says. We can’t help our- 
selves.” 

Aunt Polly Gridley (as almost everybody 
called her) was the housekeeper of the estab- 
lishment, the proprietor being a widower. 
She was not always quite accurate in her 
quotations, nor in the management of the 
high-sounding stitial which she was very 
fond of using. 
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“ What you say is very true, indeed, aunty ; 
but there doesn’t seem to be much change in 
the Boone House. You and Mr, Swinton 
are both just where I left you, and the house 
looks as much like old times as wepiheuse- 
keeper.” 

“ Well, no; there hasn’t been no great 
change in this house, except that horrible 


Catastrofix, last spring.” 


“ Why, what was that, Aunt Polly ?” 

“The catastrofix? Why, taint possible 
that you haint heerd of it!” 

“ Not a breath of it.” 

“Bless my soul and body! Deary good- 
ness me—taint possible! Why, I thought the 
whole collogueous hemisphere had hearn of 
that, long ago.” 

“ Why, what can you mean, Aunt Polly? 
I haven’t heard of anything at all oxtanens- 

“Well, if you raly 

The old lady had proceeded thus far when 
an interruption took place which astonished 
me as much as the yet undivulged “ eatastro- 
fix” could have done. A beautifeb girl, in 
the first blush of early womanhoed, rushed 
a the room and threw herself at my 

Timmediately caught her hand aad attempt- 
ed to raise her from her suppliant \postare ; 
but she clung forcibly to my knees, and re- 
fused to rise, Meanwhile, she seemed to 
be trying to compose herself sufficiently to 
speak articulately, but her voice failed her, 
atid after sobbing out with great difficulty the 
words “save him!—O, save him!”:'she burst 
forth into an uncontrollable fit of weeping, 
which convulsed her whole frame. 


I was astonished beyond measure, and-nota 


little embarrassed into the bargain. The poor 
girl could not utter another word, and her 
agony was really fearfulte behold; while I 
was utterly at a loss to know what tosay to 
her or what.to do with her. 

Fortunately, Aunt Polly came to my relief, 
spoke soothingly to her, and finaly led her 
away, but not till she had again passionately 
adjured me to “save him.” Who “him” 
was, or what I was to save him from, ] knew 
no more than the child unborn. 

“What on earth does all this mean? and 
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who is that beautiful girl ?” asked I of the old 
lady, who returned in a few minutes. 

“Goodness, gracious! don’t you know? 
Don’t you remember little Mary Lynch, you 
used to pet so?” 

“ The gardener’s daughter ?” 

To be sure.” 

“You don’t mean to say that that beautiful 
young lady is Patrick Lynch’s little girl? 
It can’t be’ possible ?” 

“ Well, she’s not a very little girl, now, but 
she is Patrick Lynch’s daughter. You don’t 
make allowance for the immutability of this 
here transubstantial world. Ten years makes 
a big difference in the looks of a ten-year old 
gal; and that’s what Mary Lynch was when 
you left Grantville.” 

“That’s perfectly true, Aunt Polly; but I 
can hardly realize the fact that I used to'trot 
that young lady on my knee—it seems but 
yesterday. But what was the meaning of 
her extreme agitation, and who is it she 
wants me to save ?” 

“ And haven’t you, raly, now, heard nothin’ 
about it ?” 

_“Notasyllable. In fact, I have heard noth- 
ing about Grantville for years.” 

“Why, where can you have been livin’, not. 
to have hearn tell of such an unparaphrased 
incidence! But if you raly don’t know, I sup- 


pose F must tell you about it. You see—but. 


you must be jokin’; you have hearn tell of it, 
surely. Everybody has. Nobody never talk- 
ed of nothin’ else, for months and months.” 

“Aunt Polly, you seem to doubt my vera- 
city.” 

“No, indeed, I don’t. I haint nothin’ at 
all to say agin your voracity. But it does 
seem so strange—I do believe you must 
have—” 

“ Aunt Polly—’ 

“ Well, well, well; I’m done. I'll tell you 
all about it. You remember little Willie 
O’Connor—don’t you ?” 

“You mean the widow’s son, she who 
. lived at the toll gate ?” 

© Yes sir” 

yes; I remember his 
his bright blueeyes perfectly well. I thought 
a great deal of Willie, and so did everybody 
else.” 

“Well, you see, when he was about four- 
teen years old, he ¢ame to live here, at the 

‘hotel ; and when Patrick Lynch died, he took 
bis place as clerk, and attended to the gar- 


den, besides, just as the old man did. He . 


was a better clerk they say; but he wasn’t a 
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reg-lar gardener, like Patrick. Mary Lynch, 


» ‘you know, lived here ever since she was born, 


and her mother afore her, So the two was a 
great deal together,and they congealed to 
each other, from the very first, with remark- 
able incongruity. Their parents was both 
Trish people, but they was honest and respect- 
able; as for the two young ones, everybody 
liked them, and wished them well. 

“When Willie got to be twenty-one, he en- 
gaged himself to marry Mary, the first of 
May, and then he was to take the manage- 
ment of the big hotel at the Blue Sulphur 
Springs. Butjust while they was preparing 
for the weddin’, this terrible affair bust upon 
us, like a flash of eccentricity. But I declare 
to goodness, you must have heard—” 

“ Aunt Polly, must I~” 

“ Well, well, well; we’ll say no more about 
that, only I can’t help thinkin’ it so strange— 
now, didn’t you raly never hear—” | 

“ Upon my soul, Aunt Polly, I don’t—” 

“ Well, well—taint no matter; I'll just go 
on and tell you, as if you didn’t know any- 
thing at all about it, and—” 

“But,I tell you,I don’t know anything 


’ about it—can’t you believe me ?” 


“ Well, well; it’s all the same. I'll tell you 
about it and even if you have—” 

“But I tell you, I haven’t.” 

If it had not been that I had grown some- 
what rusty in my recollection of Aunt Polly’s 
peculiarities, I would have spared my breath, 
and let her go ahead without interruption. 
When she got hold of a notion, it mattered 
little what, she held on to it like a snapping- 
turtle, in spite of everything; and attempts to 
set her right ended in nothing but a torrent 
of words, often of the most magniloquently 
highfaloutin character. 

“So, as I was a sayin’,” continued the old 
lady, “ Willie O’Connor was always thought 
to be a very nice young man; but he was a 
leetie bit too passionate, for his own good, or 
other people’s either; and when we come to 
hear what had happened, we didn’t think so 
strange of it as if—but you must know—” 

“Tum ty iddy tum tum tee!” 

'“ Aint you jokin’, now ?” 
“Tum ty iddy tum tum tee!” 
“Tell me what you did hear about it ?” 
““ Tum ty iddy iddy tum tum tee!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Tum ty iddy iddy tum tum tee! 

“Well, if you have got older and uglier, 
you haint got to be much wiser, for your 
everlastin’— 
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“Tum ty iddy iddy tum tum tee!” 

“Well, well; you don’t deserve it, but I 
may as well tell you as for anybody else to do 
it. As I was a sayin’, we thought the world 
and all of Willie, and when the thing come 
out, such a circumflustration as there was! 


_ The whole country was in a uproar, from Dan 


to the Queen of Sheba, as the Bible says; and 


“how you ever could help hearin’—” 


“Tum ty iddy iddy tum tum tee!” 

“0, bother! with your tum tum—” 

“Tum ty iddy iddy tum tum tee!” 

“ You're just the very same obstinate crit- 
tur you used to be, as unmovable as the laws 
of the Swedes and Prussians. Well, as I 
was a sayin’, the thing was so extraneous and 
unexpected that it made an awful babbub. 
You wouldn’t have thought it possible that 
he could do sich a thing, would you?” 

“Do what ?” 

“Pshaw! you must have hearn—” 

“Tum ty iddy iddy tum tum tee!” ! 

- “Well, he murdered the child, you know ?” 

“ Willie O’Connor ?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“ What child?” 

“ Why, little Emma, to be sure.” 

“ And who was little Emma?” 

“ Well, I can’t but believe you know—” 

“Tum ty iddy iddy tum tum tee!” 

“ Do stop that, and I'll tell you all I know 
about it. You see little Emma was the daugh- 


_ter of Mr. Swinton’s youngest brother, a poor, 


puny little orphan baby that he took to bring 
up. That brother was the last of the family, 
and Mr. Swinton was very much cut up when 
he died, and he meant to make the little gal 
his own, and Mary Lynch was her nurse. It 
was a pretty little thing, after it got stout 
and healthy, and Mary was desperate fond of 
it. Indeed it was a great pet with everybody. 

“Well, one day I was a-comin’ in through 
the little back yard, when what did I see but 
Willie O’Connor climbin’ out of the nursery 
winder, and down on to the roof of the little 
back porch! He was as white as a sheet, and 
the minute he got from off the porch to the 
ground, he began to run. Just then, Mr. 
Swinton, and Bettie Cross, the chambermaid, 
both put their heads out of the window, and 
hollered out, ‘Stop him! Stop him!’ as loud 
as ever they could bawl. 

“ There was two or three men comin’ along 
by the alley gate, and they cotch Willie just 
as he was goin’ through it, and brought him 
back to the house. Bettie had run for an offi- 
cer, and when he come they went up stairs, 


and there was poor little Emmy, lyin’ on the 
floor, stone dead, and Willie O’Connor’s hand- 
kerchief, what he had strangled her with, still 
round her neck. He killed her for spite, 
because he was mad with Mr. Swinton. They 


had just had a terrible dispute,in Mr. Swin- 


ton’s room, and O’Connor he got so mad that 
he run right into the nursery, where Mary had 
left the child for a minute or two, and choked 
her to death with his own handkerchief; and 
then he climbed out of the winder, and tried 
to get away, after he had fastened the door to 
keep anybody from comin’ in. 

“He knowed that Mr. Swinton thought 
more of little Emmy than he did of anything 
else, and so he killed her. He always was 


_Mmighty passionate, but nobody ever thought 


he would do sich a thing as that. He must 
have heard’ Mr. Swinton and Betty comin’ 
along the entry, and that made him get out 
of the winder. They heerd the poor little 
thing scream, and when they busied the.door 
open, Willie had just got to the ground.” 

“ A horrible affair, indeed, Aunt Polly; and 
doubly horrible for poor Mary Lynch.” ; 

“ Yes, indeed; I’m afraid it’ll be the death 
of her. Her whole soul was wrapt up in 
Willie O’Connor and that child; and it’s hard 
to say which she loved best. She wont be- 
lieve he killed the little girl—or she says she 
don’t. But I think she must believe it. No- 
body can’t raly think that he’s innocent, unless 
they’ve got incredibility enough to believe 
that black is white.” 

« But what have I got to do with the affair, 
Aunt Polly? Why did the poor allicted girl 
come’ to me ?” 

“ Well, I was justas much astonished as 
you was when I saw her run in that-a-way, 
and throw herself on her knees. But she 
tells me that she saw you when you first rode 
up, and somebody told her who you was, and 
how lucky you used to be in savin’ all sorts of 
scoundrels from gittin’ the punishment they 
deserved, whether it was the gallus or the 
plenipotentiary. No man had more friends, 
you know, among the thieves and rapscallions, 
in this part of the State, than you used to 
have.” 

“ You flatter me, Aunt Polly.” . 

“No, not a bit. You know all about that 
kind o’ cattle. You’d make a first-rate thief 
yourself, if you was to try; I haven't the 
least doubt of it. So, you see, Mary heerd 
them talkin’ about you, and she run right here 
to beg you to do somethiu’ for Willie. But 
I’m afraid his case is beyond your doctorin’.” 
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“Tm afraid it is, indeed. When is he to be 
tried ?” 

« Right away—the first of next week. And 
-he’s in a very bad fix, because Lawyer Trover 
was to manage his case, and he’s sick—so sick 
that he wont be able to be here atall. There’s 
nobody else to do anything for him but little 
Johnnie Warner, and he’s a mere syphon, es- 
pecially in the speakin’ line. I wish you 
could do somethin’ for Willie—not elear him 
altogether, I don’t mean; but save him from 
bein’ hung, if it’s possible. When he dies 
Mary will die with him. That’s an incontro- 
vertical fact.” 

“It is a hopeless undertaking, I’m afraid. 
lf the facts are as ‘you state them, I don’t see 
how it is possible to save his life. The people 
must be greatly incensed against him. How- 
ever, you may tell Mary that I will go and 
see him to-morrow morning, and if I can do 
anything for him, I will.” 

Though the people of Grantville had hard- 
ly talked of anything but this murder for 
several months, I soon found that their appe- 
tite for it and its attending horrors was by no 
means satiated. Listening quietly in the bar- 
room, I heard the affair discussed in all its 
bearings. O’Connor had been a great favor- 
ite with everybody, but the -atrocious. crime 
so circumstantially brought home to him had 
aroused popular indignation to such a pitch, 
that it was abundantly evident that he had 
no mercy whatever to expect from a Grant 
county jury. They were-more likely to hang 

-him with their own hands than to acquit 
him. 

That same evening, before I retired to rest, 
I had an interview with Mary Lynch. She 
was the daughter of an Irishman, but born in 
this country. Her father, Patrick Lynch, 
during my previous residence at Grantville, 
had been a sort of general manager and con- 
fidential agent for Mr. Swinton, The poor 
girl was still in a pitiable state of agitation, 
vand could hardly speak intelligibly. Her 
forlorn condition moved me.deeply; and her 
beauty and manifest ingenuousness increased 
the impression which recollections of former 
days no less than the circumstances of the 
present had made upon me; and I resolved to 
make every effort I could in O’Connor’s be- 
half, though I had not the least idea that my 
exertions would avail anything. I was satis- 
fied that he had committed the deed, but I 
hopéd that it might be susceptible of proof 
that during a sudden paroxysm of ungovern- 
-able rage, the child had come in his way and 
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been killed, but without deliberation or mal- 
ice aforethought. 

The next morning I visited the accused, as 
his counsel. I had previously seen “little 
Johnnie Warner,” but I soon found that she 
had not inaptly characterized him as a 
“syphon,” since he merely acted as a conduit 


for the transmission of other people’s ideas, 


without ever originating any of his own. «He 
was both syphon and cypher. 

When I had been left alone with O’Connor, 
I took him by the hand, and said, with all the 
solemnity I could assume 

* Willie O’Connor, when I knew you, in 
times past, you were a fair-haired, blue-eyed 
boy, and as innocent, apparently, as a babe in 
its mother’sarms, It is therefore with a heavy 
heart that I meet you again, in this wretched 
place, accused of the most horrible of crimes, 
in its most aggravated form. Mary Lynch—” 

Up to that moment, the prisoner had gazed 
in my face with a serious but unmoved coun- 
tenance, but when I mentioned Mary’s name, 
a convulsive shudder came over him, and his 
features writhed with agony as he strove to 
control the big tears, which gathered in his 
eyes in Spite of all his efforts, and rolled dowa 
upon his cheeks. 


“Mary Lynch,” I continued, “has begged 


me to undertake your defence, and I have 
promised her that I would doit. But in order 
that 1 may act intelligently, I must know the 
whole truth; and for your own sake and 
Mary's, for the sake of your poor heart-broken 
mother—for truth’s sake—for God’s sake—I 
conjure you to tell me everything, exactly as 
it happened.” 

“It is very hard to bear,” said the young 
man, resolutely choking down the sobs which 
he could not wholly repress, and speaking in a 
mournful tone; “I have spent here in Grant- 
ville every day of my life, and the people know 
me as well as they know their own firesides. 
No one accuses me of ever having harmed a 
living creature, since the hour of my birth, or 
of having done anything unworthy of the good 
name I have always borne. And yet they are 


. willing to believe that in one instant, without 


any sufficient motive, I belied the uniform 
tenor of my whole previous life, and became 
a brute beast—a tiger; or rather a fiend in 
human shape. It is very hard to bear, and 
if—” his lip quivered, his voice failed him, aud 
he sank into a seat, and coveredéis face with 
his hands, while his broad bosom heaved con- 
vulsively with the anguish he vainly strove 
to conceal. 
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I was struck with what he said, both with 
the manner and the matter. The Latin poet’s 
maxim which warns us against believing that 
any human being ever reaches a high degree 
of criminality at a single bound—* Nemo 
repente turpissimus fuit—” ete., occurred to: 
me, and a hope began to dawn upon me, that 
Willie OConnor might possibly be innocent, 
after all. 

“Then,” said I, “you solemnly assure me 
that you are not guilty of this crime?” 

“God in heaven knows,” he exclaimed, 
looking up into my face. “I loved that child 
as if she had been my own flesh and blood, and 
I would have taken my ow? life sooner than 
have harmed a hair of her head!” 

“But she certainly was killed by somebody, 
and’ who-was there to do it, if you did not ?” 

“ Her own uncle!” said O'Connor, in a deep~ 
toned voice, and with a lowering brow. 

“Great Heaven! do you accuse Swinton of 
killing the child he loved so dearly ?” 

“ George Swinton loves nothing on earth 
but money, and for it he would sell his soul 
to perdition every hour of the day. I have 
said this to nobody but Mr. Trover, but he is 
too ill to defend me, and if you undertake to 
do so, it is right that you should know what 
I think about this terrible affair.” 

“Have you any proof implicating Mr. 
Swinton in the matter 2” 

“ None, whatever; I suppose nobody will 
believe that there is any truth in my suspi- 
cions. That is the reason, in fact, why I have 
not opened my mouth on the subject, except 
to Mr. Trover.” 

“It would be a hard task, I am afraid, to 
convince a jury that Swinton was the author 
of the deed; but jf you can satisfy me that 
such is the fact, I will charge it home to him, 
proof or no proof.” 

“No more artful, cunning, secret-working 
man lives, than George Swinton, and no one 
really knows anything about him, except 
those who have been brought into close con- 
tact with him. But I will tell you all I know 
about the matter, and you can then draw 
your own conclusions, 

“ When I first went to live with him, I had 
a very favorable opinion of him; but I soon 
found that his character would not stand the 
test of intimate acquaintarice. I was brought 


_ into very close companionship with him, and 


he could not conceal from me the many moral 
deformities which he succeeded in hiding 
from the world in general. 

“His last surviving brother died, This 
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brother was a very wealthy man, and I knew 
that after his death little Emma alone stood 
between George Swinton and a large estate, 
But still it had never entered into my head to 
suspect, that the child could be in any danger 
from her uncle, inordinate as I knew his thirst 
for money to be. He professed to be extrav~- 
agantly fond of her, and his consummate 
hypocrisy deceived me for a time, as it did 
every one else. 

“ One day, I was engaged in varnishing the 
frame of a looking-glass,in one of the rooms 
above stairs. In the position which the glass 
then occupied, I could see all the way across 
the adjoining chamber, across the entry, and 
little Emma’s nursery, which was on the op- 
posite side of it, and the door of which was 


open. 

“ While I was quietly at work, I heard Mr. 
Swinton stealing along the passage, on tiptoe. 
I knew his step at once, and presently I saw 
him. The moment he became visible, I step- 
ped aside, taking a position where he could 
not see me, though all his movements were 
reflected to my eyes by the glass. 

“ I saw him stop at the door of the nursery, 
and look round, in every direction. Having 
satisfied himself, apparently, that there was 
no one to see or hear him, he took a small paper 
packet from his vest pocket, stepped hurriedly 
into the nursery, and emptied som@thing from 
it into a bowl, which I knew contained little 
Emma's breakfast; for I hadseen Mary Lynch 
place it there a moment before, and then go to 
the child’s bed-room. Swinton stirred the 
contents of the bowl for an instant, and then 
departed, as stealthily as he came. 

“ But a short time before, I had heard a va- 
grant cat mewing in an adjoining room. I 
went in search of her, and finding her perched 
upon the window-sill, I took her into the 
nursery, and set her down by the bow! of 
milk-porridge. She licked up every drop of 
it, and I then wiped the bowl clean. Just as 
I was finishing this operation, Mary came in 
with littl Emma. Saying nothing about Mr, 
Swinton’s visit, I told her what the cat had 
done, and carried it off with me, saying that I 
meant to take its life. There was no necessity 
to do that, however, for it died in a few minutes 
with spasms which I had little doubt were 
caused by strychnine. 

“I said nothing to any one of what had hap- 
pened. In fact I was at a loss how to act. I 
determined, however, to watch Swinton very 
closely, and the more so because I was by this 
time well assured that he felt me to be in his 
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way, and I believed he would not scruple to 
thake use of strychnine or anything else to 
get me away. 

“I was already aware that Swinton had 
made advances to Mary, ostensibly with a 
view to matrimony, though of the genuineness 
of his professions I felt doubtful. And all the 
time too the hypocrite was pretending to aid 
me, in making things ready for my own union 
with her, which was a project then of several 
years’ standing. 

* At last, the black-hearted wretch showed 
the cloven foot so plainly, that Mary was forced 
to appeal tome. He still professed honorable 
intentions, however, and cautiously refrained 
from committing himself, though his real 
meaning was abundantly obvious. With some 
difficulty, I induced the peace-loving girl to 
tell me everything, and with my blood fbove 
‘fever heat,’ I sought an interview with 
Swinton. 

“Twenty times, in but little more than as 
many minutes, I was upon the point of bring- 
ing matters to a crisis by giving the scoundrel 
the chastisement he so richly deserved ; but by 
& powerful effort I restrained myself, and even 
forbore to give any hint of what I knew about 
his attempt to murder his niece, although he 
had the audacity to tell me that Mary had 
promised to marry him. 

* When he said this, I ran toseek her, partly 
for the purpose of bringing her there to con- 
front him, and partly because I felt assured 
that if I remained in his presence, I would not 
be able to keep my hands off him much longer. 

“When I left Mary to seek an interview 
with Swinton ( a purpose with which I did not 
make her acquainted ), she had gone into the 
nursery with little Emma, and there I sought 
her. The child was in the room, but alone. 
Mary was not there. I immediately turned 
to go out, but, to my surprise, I found that 
the door—the only one—was locked on the 
outside. Swinton, of course, must have 
followed me stealthily, and fastened it. I-did 
not stop to speculate about the matter, how- 
ever. Being anxious to find Mary, as soon as 
possible, I hesitated only a minute or two, and 
then sprang out of the window—a second story 
one—caught hold of a branch of the old grape- 
vine, and managed to swing myself along to 
the roof of the little back porch, from which I 
easily reached the ground, by sliding down 
one of the posts. 

“Soon after I reached the earth, I heard 
Swinton’s voice, at the window above, and 
Betty, the chambermaid, screaming so vocif- 


the experience I had gained among criminals 
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erously that I could not make out what was 
the matter. I paid little attention to them, 
in fact, for all my faculties were concentrated 
upon the one object of finding Mary immedi- 
ately. 1 knew that as she was not in the 
nursery she must have gone to the cellar for 
little Emma’s milk, as she always did about 
that time of day. I therefore passed’bn to the 
back gate, in order to go round to the cellar 
door; but just as I was opening it I heard 
Swinton call out ‘Stop him! stop him!’ and 
the next moment two men turned the corner 
andseized me. It was only then that I noticed 
what Swinton and Betty were saying.” 

“You kgow nothing of the murder, then; 
of your own knowledge ?” 

“No,sir; I only know that George Swinton 
must have done the deed, because there was 
no one else to do it, and no one else who had 
any motive for doing it. I heard a faint scream, 
as I was climbing along the vine, but I paid no 
attention to it. Swinton has all the cunning 
and ingenuity of a fiend himself. I think it 
likely that when he saw me go into the nursery 
he locked the door for the-purpose of forcing 
me to escape by the window, the idea having 
suggested itself, of strangling the poor little 
girl so expeditiously that it would appear as 
if I must have done it. He no doubtbegan to 
make an outcry the moment the child ceased 
to breathe; and this attracted the attention of 
Betty Cross, who was sweeping in an adjoining 
room, and who soon began to mingle her cries 
with his. The scoundrel has all the prompt- 
ness, and boldness, and artfulness of the arch- 
fiend himself; and I am just as well assured 
of what took place as if I had seen it. My 
handkerchief was found round the poor child’s 
neck, and I have no sort of doubt that he put 
it there; but how he got hold of it, I am 
unable to tell. 

“That is all I have to say about the matter. 
Ican prove nothing of importance against 
Swinton, nor can I disprove the-charges he 
brings against me. I expect to be convicted, 
for the consciousness of innocence will avail 
me nothing except to rob death of something 
of its bitterness. I have little but thanks to 
give you for any exertions you may make in 
my behalf, and I will certainly not be disap- 
pointed if they prove vain.” 

With these words he sank back again, and 
again covered his face with his hands. I was 
greatly prepossessed in his favor. His lan- 
guage gave evidence of education and refine- 
ment much greater than I had expected, and 
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assured me that he could not be one, unless I 
was to believe him schooled in duplicity far 
beyond his years and opportunities. Buthow 
was I to bring a jury to my way of thinking, 
in the very teeth of evidence as conclusive as 
demonstration itself, and that too supported 
by wealth and influence of the highest grade ? 

The prospect looked gloomy in the extreme, 
and some hours of inquiry and reflection did 
nothing to brighten it. I then resolved to 
make a study of Swinton, to watch him every 
moment that 1 could do so without being 
observed ; for I had come to the conclusion 
that if I was to have any evidence of moment 
in the prisoner's favor, it must come out of him. 

I had carried this scrutiny as far as I dared, 
and the day of trial had arrived. It was Mon- 
day evening, and the case was set for Tuesday. 
My friends all condoled with me, and my un- 
fortunate client, for they considered him “as 
good as convicted.” 

At half past twelve o’clock. I was still seat- 
ed in my private room, smoking a last cigar 
with my old friend, Billington, who had been 
one of my most intimate associates in former 
days, and who was now a pursy, well-to-do 
farmer, and one of the magistrates of the 
county. 

Suddenly, a shuffling noise was heard in the 
passage, outside, and the next moment in 
rushed our landlord, with hair erect, face pale 
to lividness, and a countenance altogether 
indicative of the most pitiable, helpless, abject 
terror, I had ever seen depicted in human 
lineaments. With averted face, but eyes fixed 
steadily upon the door, he sank upon his knees, 
in one corner of the room, shrieking rather 
saying: 

™ O, keep her off of me! For God’s sake, 

Keep her off! Only keep her away, and I’ll 
confess everything! Ikilledher. I strangled 
her, with O’Conuor’s handkerchief. He knew 
nothing of it, I confess it all—only keep her 
away from me. I can’t bear it! Great heaven! 
there she comes again! There she is—her 
very dress! O, keep het away! O!” 

The wretched man’s voice died away in a 
howl of ineffable anguish, and he shook like a 
leaf quivering in the wind, his teeth chattered 
with a noise that might have been heard many 
yards away. As he was muttering the last 
words, there glided noiselessly through the 
door the figure of a child, in a red spotted 
frock, and with a face of corpse-like paleness, 
illuminated by a halo of lambent light which 
played about her head, 

We had hardly time to observe this appari- 


tion, when a hollow groan, like the voice of 
despair itself, drew our attention to Swinton 
again. As he uttered it, he fell back upon the 
floor, without sense or power of motion. We 
carried him to his own bed, called up Mrs. 
Gridley, who pronounced it an “ elliptical 
attack,” and left him in her care after he had 
begun to exhibit signs of what she called “ re- 
turning conscientiousness.” 

When we got back to my room, we found 
the little figure perched upon the table, cross- 
legged, tailor fashion, and helping itself in a 
very lively manner to some eatables we had 
left there. 

“T did it first rate, now—didn’t I?” said 
the diminutive ghostess, in ee bread- 
and-butterish accents. 

“You did, indeed, Joe. You aliens a 
great deal of credit, and we may thank you, I 
think, for saving the life of an innocent man. 
We are greatly indebted to you.” 

“ Are you, indeed? Then help me to get 
off this dress, and this white paint,and this 
phos—phos—phosphorescent oil, or whatever 
you call it, Phew! what a nasty smell!” 

We took the creature to its own room, and 
having redressed it, together with the griev- 
ances it complained of, we brought to light 
the dapper little face and figure of Joe Con- 
ners, a well-known dwarf of fifteen years, who 
had kindly consented, for that night only, to 


‘ take the part—of ghostess, in a little drama, 


arranged by Billington and myself. It was 
gotten up in accordance with our knowledge 
of the peculiar character of the individual who 
was to constitute the entire audience, and 
never was drama more successful. 

The next day George Swinton was seriously 
ill, and believing that he was about to die, he 
confirmed, in the presence of several witnesses, 
the statement he had made in my room the 
night before. The facts, as he detailed them, 
at full length, corresponded, substantially 
with the coyjectures of Willie O’Connor. 
He had dropped his handkerchief in Swin- 
ton’s room, and this first suggested to the 
latter the line of conduct he subsequently 
pursued. 

The miserable man never left his bed till he 
was taken from it, a corpse, thus cheating the 
gallows of its legitimate prey. O’Connor 
was triumphantly acquitted, or rather dis- 
charged by a nolle prosequi, and there is 
now no happier couple, and few more pros- 
perous ones, in all the wide West, than the 
pair designated by Aunt Polly Gridley as 
“ our Willie and his concert.” 
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To those who read this story, I would say, 
that, however badly told it may be, it is the 
truth; a simple statement of facts, unaided by 
fancy or imagination. I was never calmer, 
more collected, or wider awake in my life 
than when the occurrence I am about to re- 
late took place; and although it terrified and 
appalled me, I fancy that it would have pro- 
duced that effect upon persons with stronger 
nerves than mine. A few words by way of 
explanation will be necessary. 

Previous to my marriage, which took place 
nearly three years ago, I was much annoyed 
by the persistent attentions of Robert Lisle, 
He was a violent, self-willed, headstrong boy, 
whose many good and generous qualities were 
obscured by his ungovernable passions. The 
only child of a rich widower, he had been in- 
dulged until any opposition to his wishes 
made him perfectly furious. Had I accepted 
his suit, he would most probably have tired 
of me; but. my rejection, and the knowledge 
that I was betrothed to another, enraged him, 
and made him more determined in his pur- 
pose. I was poor, and therefore his father 
had not approved of the match, although he 
would have consented to it, to please his son ; 
but although mortified, he was secretly re- 
joiced at my refusal, and, exerting his author- 
ity for once, finally succeeded in sending 
Robert away, greatly to my relief. 

Not long afterwards I was married, and, 
with my husband, went on a visit to bis rela- 
fives, who resided at some distance. We 
were gone three months. 

- On myreturn, one of the first persons whom 
I recognized was Robert Lisle. He was reel- 
ing down the street, intoxicated and half 
senseless, in the uniform of a private soldier. 
He had returned home a few days previous to 
my return, and, hearing of my marriage, in a 
fit of rage and. intoxication he had enlisted. 
He had been intoxicated ever since, resisting 
all the attempts of his father to bring him to 
reason. With characteristic. obstinacy, he 
persisted the more strongly in his purpose the 
more he was opposed in it, and the utmost 
his father could do, was to obtain a lieuten- 
antcy for him and let him go to war. 

He went, leaving the poor old man nearly 
broken-hearted. For myself, I was both glad 
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and grieved at his departure; glad to be re- 
lieved from his presence, for I dreaded him, 
and grieved to have been the cause of so 
much trouble. 

A year passed away ; a year of quiet, un- 
eventful happiness to me; of what terrible 


suspense, agony and despair to thousands of 


others, let those tell whose homes and hearts 
have been left desolate by this horrible war. 
At the end of the year a change came, a great 
joy and a great sorrow. My baby, my pre- 
cious little comforter, was born; and a few 
weeks afterwards my husband, a young sur- 
geon struggling upwards in his profession, 
received a highly advantageous offer from the 


military authorities, which he felt that he had 


no right to decline, although it involved our 
separation for a time, as he could not take me 
with him. So when I had entirely recovered 
my strength, he went away, and I was left 
alone with my baby and my sorrow. It is 
true he was in no actual danger, but it was 
our first separation, and it was hard to bear. 
I did not go home, although he proposed it, 


. thinking I should feel less lonely. I preferred 


to remain in the little cottage on the outskirts 
of the town, which we had occupied since our 
marriage. 

Some time after my husband's departure, 
Robert Lisle came home on a furlough, his 
first visit home since his enlistment. He was 
much changed. The stern discipline of a sol- 
dier’s life seemed to have tamed even his wild 
spirit, He was quiet in manner, never drank, 
and, indeed, seemed so steady in every re- 
spect, that his, father’s delight was only 
equalled by his sorrow at losing him again so 
soon. He made no attempt to renew his ac- 
quaintance with me, further than by a quiet 
bow when we met, as we did, once or twice, 
in the street. He was a captain, having been 
promoted, it is but just to say, for his gallant 
conduct in some engagement, and not from 
any influence of his friends. He remained at 
home but a few weeks, and then rejoined his 
regiment, somewhere in Virginia. 

And now comes a part of my story which, 
were it not broad noonday, and people passing 
my window, I fear I should not have nerye 
enough to write, for the recollection of it 
sickens me with terror. 
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Tt was the night of the ninth of August. 
Robert Lisle had been gone some weeks, and 
I had entirely forgotten him; at least the 
thought of him never once crossed my mind 
on that evening. I had put my baby to sleep, 
and laid her in the bed; -and then, not being 
sleepy myself, I went back into the sitting- 
room, and sat down in the moonlight by the 
open window. I sat there until I was startled 
from my revery by hearing the town clock 
strike ten. I arose, lowered and fastened the 
window, and taking a lamp went through the 
house to see if all the doors and windows 
were properly fastened, as had been my habit 
ever since my husband’s departure. There 
was no danger, I suppose, but as there was 
only myself and a servant girl in the house, it 
was more satisfactory to know that every- 
thing was secure. Having completed my 
survey, I returned to the sitting-room and 
fastened the door of that, which led into the 
ball; then I went into the bedroom and placed 
the lamp on a small table by the bed. I had 
commenced to undress, by loosening and 
combing out my hair, when the- thought 
struck me that [ had not wound up a clock 
which stood on the mantel in the sitting- 
room, and I returned for the purpose of doing 
80, As I passed through the door a cold 
shudder ran over me, and I was seized with 
a vague terror, which I was angry with my- 
self for feeling. I went to the mantel and 
began to wind up the clock, when the cold 
shudder shook me again so strongly that the 
key of the clock dropped from my hand, In- 
voluntarily I looked backward, over my 
shoulder, and there, great God! between me 
and the open door, the light of the lamp 
streaming full upon him, stood Robert Lisle! 
Even in that moment of wild terror my mind 
-seemed to grasp, how, I know not, every de- 
tail of his appearance. He wore a dark blue 
uniform coat, much soiled and disordered. 
His head was bare; his hair looked as if blown 
back by the wind. His face was ghastly pale, 
and seemed to wear a look of mingled rage 
and defiance. He did not move, and, for an 
instant, I did not stir from my place; I stood 
perfectly paralyzed. Then, shrieking wildly 
for help, I sprang to the door, which I sought 
with frantic haste to unfasten. Doing this, I 
cast a terrified glance backwards, and, to my 
utter astonishment, perceived that he was 
gone. I thought of my child, and, selzed with 
a new fear, rushed wildly into the bedroom. 
Lisle was not there; nothing was disturbed. 
My baby was awake, however, awakened ty 
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my screams, probably. The sight‘of her in- 
nocent face seemed to give me courage. 
Catching her up, and hastily wrapping her in 
a shawl, I fled from the house as fast as my 
trembling limbs could carry me.”“'My mother 
lived not far away, and fortunately I reached 
her house without meeting any one. My 
knocks soon brought her to the door, terrified 
half out of her senses at. my appearance; but 
when I told my story, she laughed at me, and 
declared that I had been dreaming; a theory 
in which she persisted, in spite of all I could 
say to the contrary. 

_ Now, although I knew I had not dreamed 
it, I never doubted but that it was the living 
Robert Lisle that I had seen, until, about ten 
days later, a letter from my husband filled me 
with a new horror, and my mother with dis- 
may. I give the part relating to my story in 
his own words, “I am sorry to say that 
Robert Lisle is killed. He was not killed in 
action, but after the battle, through his own 
recklessness and want of self-control. You 
have probably read in the papers how dread- 
fully our men, especially Crawford’s Brigade, 
to which he belonged, were cut up and seat- 
tered. After the last charge of that gallant 
and ill-fated brigade, perceiving that the rout 
was hopeless, Lisle and about fifteen of his 
company, who were all that remained to- 
gether, took refuge in a patch of woods, in- 
tending to wait a favorable moment to join 
Pope’s division, which was momentarily ex- 
pected on the field. This they found it im- 
possible to do,and but that the night had 
closed in, would inevitably have been taken 
prisoners. As it was, they kept hidden in 
the woods, listening to the gradually decreas- 
ing sounds of the battle, which ceased at last, 
but left them no better chance of escape, for 
numerous parties of the enemy were moving 
about the field between them and our lines, 
At length, about ten o’clock, Robert's Impa- 
tience could no longer be restrained, and 
calling to his men to follow him, he made a 
dash across the open space towards our lines, 
the camp-fires of which they could see in the 
distance. There was clear, brilliant moon- 
light, and they had not gone far when they 
were seen by a mounted party of rebels, who 
dashed after them, calling upon them to sur- 
render. The rest would have done so, for it 
was folly to resist, but Robert’s blood was up, 
and, for reply, he turned and discharged his 
pistol at the leader, The next mdment he 
fell, stiot dead. The rest of the men were 
taken prisoners, excepting two, who contrived 
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to make their escape in the confusion. I have leave the reader to make such explanation as 
these particulars from them.” he or she pleases. For myself,if I did not 
: This battle was fought on the ninth of know that it was no dream,I would most 


August. On the ninth of August, shortly 
after ten o'clock, Robert Lisle was killed, I 


gladly persuade myself that it was one. 


Durine the winter of 1857, I was thrown 
out of employment. I am a compositor by 
trade, and was then living in New York city. 
Not being able to get another situation I be- 
came “short” towards the latter part of the 
winter, I had applied for work at all of the 
leading journals, but was unsuccessful. In a 
sort of semi despair I strolled about town— 
when one day I met an old friend,a typo— 
whom I had not seen for along time. After 
a hearty shake of the hand he asked me what 
I was about. I told him I was not doing any- 
thing, and asked him if he knew whee I could 
get employment. “ Why, ” he says, “ my dear 
fellow, I don’t think there is a job to be had 
in the whole cify.” 

He saw that I looked down-hearted and 


continued, “I'll tell you what you can do— 


you can bring your trunk and duds to my 
room—it’s small, but we can get along very 
well together until something turns up.” 
That night we were domesticated together, 
and were quite happy in having aroof over 


our heads if our supper was scanty. 
“Now then,” he says, “I'll tell you what 


you can do. You must become an occasional 
reporter—go around town to-morrow and 
gather up what items you can, and take them 


to either Herald or Times, and if they 
use them, they will pay you what they are 
worth.” 


I was delighted with the idea, and com- 
menced atonce. Ina short time one of the 
regular reporters met with an accident which 
disabled him, and I was called upon to fill his 
place, and so I became a reporter. 

A few nights after that, my friend came 
rushing into our room and told me there had 


~ been a murder over in the Fifth Ward. I did 


not wait for anything more but started. I 
reached Anthony street, and as I passed 
along before the misersble dens, a gathering 
of people in one of them caused me to stop. 


T opened the door, and wentin. Such a scene 
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I never beheld”before nor since. The room 
was a large one nearly filled with kegs, bar- 
rels, hogsheads—leaving but a small place 
for customers before the bar—it was a grog- 
shop. Before the bar’ were huddled a miscel- 
laneous collection of the most degraded of 
the human race.’ Irish and negroes predomi- 
nated—they were of both sexes, from the 
little infant to the besotted old man, Upon 
& barrel near the stove stood a short, red- 
haired fellow with a nondescript nose, and a 
frightful scar across his right cheek. He was 
holding forth upon the murder, that had been 
committed in the next house—his audience 
were listening eagerly to his words. “ Yes,” 
he said, “Annie was a good little thing, and 
I’m sorry for her. You see Bob was a little 


gone when he come home, and he ordered 
her to get him something to eat. She went 
out, but returned without anything—then 


Bob commenced swearing—little Annie says 


to him—“ Bob, I tried hard to get tick—I did 
indeed,” and she commenced to cry. “Don't 


put on any of yer infernal crying and whim- 


pering faces to me, you little brat—” Bob 
says, “ get me something to drink then.” The 
poor little thing said she couldn’t without the 
money. He then got up and hit her on the 
head, when she fell dowh he kicked her with 
his big stogies until one couldn’t tell whether 
she was a human being or a dog—the cries 
she made and Bob’s swearing so loud, made 
Sally Martio runion. “ Bob,” says she, “ what 
are you doing?” But he didn’t answer and 
went away. She then took the poor girl up 
and laid her on the bed—but ‘twas no use, 
little Annie was dead. I dassn’t say a word, 


for Bob would have fell on me then.” 


This finished the story of the boy, and I 
then asked what had become of the murderer. 
“ Well ye see, my covey, Bob's an old hand, 
and knows how to take care of hisself—now 
then, mister, I see yer taking down the notes— 


can’t ye give us a treat fore you go?” 
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I tossed the fellow a dime, although I knew 
it was wrong to do so, and after turning up 
my coat collar—for the night was'a cold one, 
I turned to leave, the poisonous odors of to- 
bacco, rum,. gin, ete., made me sick. I had 
gone as far as the door, when the fellow who 
had related the story called to me. I turned, 
and he asked me to stay a few minutes, I 


- stood near the door my curiosity excited, 


“ You're a gentleman of the press, my covey, 
aint yer?” I told him I was, 

“Vell” he says, “when yer wants any 
news jist come round here and I’se the chap 
can give it to yer.” ° 

I asked him if he was not an English boy. 

“ Vell I am now—how did yer know that?” 

“ By your speech,” I replied. 

“Yes I was born in Old England and 
learned my profession there, but ye see the 
traps got too hot for me, it’s a fact, so I come 
over to this country. VenI landed, I didn’t 
ave a farden and was standin’ on the quay, 
ven a covey comes along to me and says—“ my 
friend, are you broke ?” Says I, I am, and I’se 
got a sore hand vare a feller cut me, and can’t 
go to work at my profession.” “ Vell,” says 
he, “ never mind, that’ll get well in a day or 
two—now then you foller me, and don’t let 
any one know ‘what you are about.” So he 


tramps and I follers after till we fetches up 
into this werry identical crib. Now sir, that 


covey’s name vos Johnny O’Farrell—and bet- 
ter a boy never vos. He tells me that he 
wants me to train some kids that he would 
pick up down around the piers snoozing out.” 


I asked him what he meant by training 
kids, 


“You belong to fhe press and don’t know 
that training kids is to learn young uns how 
to steal! And so Johnny O’Farrell got a 
little room from an Irishman and we vent to 
vork. I soon had some kids in working order, 
and we done a good business—this was in the 
winter, and'we all vent on the gooseberry lay 
—that means taking things from clothes lines 
—and ye see they would talk about it ven dey 
comes home, so that the landlord could hear 
’em sometimes—being only a thin board par- 
tition between our room and his’n. One night 
the boys talked more than common, and that 
next morning who should come in our room 
but Mister O’Brien the landlord. Says he, 
“The top of the morning to ye, Mister Spen- 
cer ”’—my name is Spencer” the fellow said. 
“The same to yerself, I said back to Mister 
O’Brien.” “Mister Spencer I hears a dale o’ 


talk here amongst you and its gooseberry, 
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gooseberry, gooseberry, gooseberry from Sun- 
day morning until Saturday night. Now thin, 


Mister Spencer, you'll have to lave my house, 
for there’s no good in this gooseberrying, 
gooseberrying every night—and who thedivil 
ever heard of gooseberrying in the middle of 
the winter—so you'll have to leave or I’ll have 
an M.P., come and look for the gooseberries.” 
So we left Mister O’Brien’s, and I hold out 
round here now.” ‘ 

I had heard enough, and left the place to 
arrange my report of the murder. I will add 
that the murderer of little Annie was not ex- 
ecuted. Why,I cannot tell. He was sent to 
State Prison for life. 
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WORTH OF A VALET. 

Lord Nelson’s well-known valet, Tom Allen, 
lived some time close to me, he being then 
retained in the service of Sir William Bolton. 
I met Tom almost every day in my walks, and 
often got into chat with him about his brave 
and noble master, Lord Nelson. Among other 
things, I spoke of his wearing his decorations 
at Trafalgar. Now, who had been with 
him inso many other engagements, was by 
mere accident prevented from arriving in time 
on that last memorable occasion, having left 


London after his lordship, and not arriving 


till the battle was over, and his master’s 
eareer of glory brought to a brilliant close. 
But it may be’ amusing to record Tom’s 
opinion and observations. He said, “I never 
told anybody that if I had been there Lord 
Nelson would not have been killed; but this 


I have sald, and sa again, that if 1 had been 


there he should not have put on that coat. 
He would mind me like a child; and when I 
found him bent on wearing his finery before a 
battle, I always prevented him. ‘Tom,’ he 
would say, ‘ I'll fight the battle in my best 
coat?’ ‘No, my lord, you shan’t.’ ‘ Why 
not, Tom?’ “Why, my lord, you fight the 
battle first, and then I’ll dress you up in all 
your stars and garters, and you’ll look.some- 
thing like’” Thus poor old faithful Tom 
Allen gave himself credit for having saved his 
master’s life by his rigid discipline in attire 
on former occasions; and it was evident that 


he was of opinion that he should have saved 


it once more at Trafalgar;; Tom’s accounts 
of other memorable events of Nelson’s life 
were given with equai naivete. His old age 
was rendered comfortable in Greenwich hos- 
pital, where he held the office of pewterer till 
his death. 
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* THE wind blew angry and fierce across the 
bar, bringing in, far to the landward at every 
sweep, the white, foaming waves, which broke 
upon the sand with a hungry, ominous roar. 
What little daylight the murky sky had 
afforded gave place to sullen darkness, and 
the red burning star above Kentauk Point 
was all the light from earth or sky that fell 
upon that dreary, dangerous coast. 

Up through the cedars, perhaps a mile 
away, stood Kentauk Brandt, the gayest and 
haughtiest house for miles around, and upon 
this particular time of which I write, un- 
usually gay and brilliant, since Margaret 
Brandt, the proud heiress of the house, had 
gathered friends about her from far and near, 
to help wile away that dismal November 
month. 

As night set in the rain began to fall, and 
the wind blew harder and fiercer, until the 
great watchdog lying before the fire in the 
long drawing-room, started up uneasily, and, 
snuffing and growling, went towards the low 
window and looked out, eagerly, as if some 
call from the angry sea might have reached 
him. 

Margaret Brandt had been peering into the 
darkness too, but at these motions from the 
dog she drew down the shade, and came 
towards the cheery fire. 

“Never mind, Tiger ; we are not wanted 
yet,” she said, under her breath, patting the 
dog’s uplifted head. Then, in a louder tone, 
to a gentleman, one of her guests, who rose 
as she came forward: 

“It is an unusually severe storm, is it not, 
Guy ?” 

“Yes. Many a poor sailor goes down, 
to-night.” 

Margaret's hand fell heavily upon Tiger’s 
head, and her lips closed tightly. The dog 
looked up, aud moved nearer to her. 

“But you are not afraid?” he went on, 
looking at Margaret’s pale face. 

Her eyes flashed. 

“ Hardly!” 

Guy Montford was far too deeply interested 
in Margaret, not to notice the strange, restless 
mood that had come over her since the storm 
began. 
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KENTAUK BRANDT. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 


“You are used to such wild ‘nights, I 
suppose,” he said. 

“Yes,” with a far-away, absent look. 

A step came across the hall and into the 
room. It was Dr. Delevane. 

“ Margaret—O, excuse me. I am inter- 
rupting you.” 

“Not at all. What is it?” 

“We want you in the parlor.” 

She took his arm, Guy following them, and 
Tiger keeping close beside her. 

“Stay here, Tiger,” she said, pointing beside 
the hall door. 

“Is he afraid to trust you with me?” Dr. 
Delevane asked, smiling. 

“He knows there is a storm, and he and I 
have had work to do before this, on stormy 
nights,” she answered. 

A waltz was just forming in the parlor. 
Dr. Delevane and Margaret took their places, 
and the music struck up. : 

Guy stood back, watching them moodily. 
Once Margaret’s eyes sought his, but there 
was no such look in them as Guy Montford 
longed to see. 

“ Delevane will propose to-night, I dare say, 
and be accepted, too, likely,” he muttered 
between his teeth, while his eyes flashed © 
angrily. 

Squire Brandt came in and stood beside 
him. 

“A hard night, Montford.” 

“Yes; the wind gets higher.” 

Its whistling and roaring could be heard 
even above the music and gay voices within. 

“Tt is the worst storm of the season. Do 
you not dance ?” 

“Sometimes,” he answered, absently. 

He was looking at Margaret again. Some- 
thing her companion was saying had brought 
a vivid colot into her cheeks, and he thought 
(they whirled so close beside him that he 
could almost have heard their words) that her 
eyes softened a ‘little. His teeth gnashed 
together in rage. 

“The next set with me,” Margaret threw 
at him, as she floated away. : 

_ An instant afterward a heavy, booming 
sound came through the air. 

Margaret dropped her companion’s arm in 
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a flash, and stood listening, pale as ashes. 
The dog had started up flercely at the sound, 
aud bounded into the room beside her. 

Another boom. 

Margaret sprang across the room to Guy, 
Dr. Delevane looking at her, wonderingly. 

“It is nothing unusual,” the squire said to 
his guests. “ Let the music go on ;”—it had 
ceased for a moment—and on it went. 

“You are my friend, Guy. Can I trust 
you?” Margaret said, desperately, under the 
music, as if some necessity forced her to 
speak, 

“Yes, certainly. What can I do for you?” 
he asked, eagerly. 

“Go to the beach with me.” 

“You are mad.” 

“I should be if I remained here. Will you 
come ?” 

“ Yes, anywhere.” . 

“ Margaret !”—it was the squire’s voice— 
“to the sea, did I understand you? It is 
altogether too wild. 

She went up to him and put her hand upon 
his shoulder. 

“Father, if you love me do not hinder me 
now, for go I must.” 

Even Squire Brandt would hardly have 
dared cross her in such a mood as this. Her 
face looked ominous. 

“ You will take care of her, then, Moptford,” 
he said, reluctantly. 

“T will,” he answered, proud that he had 
been chosen to such an honored place. 

They went out into the dark, stormy night, 
Margaret, Guy, and the dog. It was a long, 
lonesome way, through the beating, blinding 
rain, The wind tore through the cedars like 
mad, and at regular intervals came that sound 
that froze Margaret's very heart-blood—the 
booming of the terrible sigoal gun. Guy 
could hardly keep pace with her, she flew 
down the road so swiftly. 

“ We are not alone; there are others here,” 
he said, as they came upon the shingles. 

Perhaps twenty fishermen had gathered 
there, with their boats and lights, to send out 
relief to the ill-fated crew; though they had 
found, upon reaching the beach, that it would 
be utter madness for any man to dare such a 
sea as that. There was no more certain road 
to death. 

Margaret came down close to the water. 
The light shone out clear and steady over the 
. Tocks by Kentauk Point, seeming ever to cry, 
“Danger! danger! danger!’ Who was it 
warning to-night? Ah, who? 
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“Does any one know what ship it is?” 
Margaret asked, in a hard, strained voice, of a 
rough fisherman who stood near her... 

“Dun know certain, miss; but the Star- 
light, owned and commanded by Captain 
Delano, was signalled below at the Hook, this 
morning, and we think as how it must be 
her” 

“T was sure of it,” she said, huskily, clutch- 
ing Guy Montford’s arm. “For God’s sake, 
will not some one go to them ?” : 

“ Can’t, in this sea, miss, They’d be swamped 
afore they started. Hark! the ship is coming 
close upon us, I believe.” 

“A thousand dollars to the one who will 
try to reach them,” she said, despairingly. 

Just then there came a crash, and the ship 
was thrown up and stranded upon the beach, 
not a dozen yards from where they stood. 
Some of the poor fellows were washed off 
into the sea, and were struggling with the 
waves, others were tossed over upon the sand 
with broken and mangled limbs, while some 
still clung to the broken rigging, too much 
stunned and paralyzed to move. 

Everybody was at work instantly. Marga- 
ret took the lantern from Guy’s hand and 
went hurrying around, first to one and then 
another, searching for something, like one 
crazed, One man was lying, his face down- 
ward, and more than half his body in the sea, 
that no one had found, until Tiger, barking 
furiously, drew him out upon the sand. 

Margaret hastened to him, and stooping 
over the body, raised the face to the light. 
Such a cry as went up from her white lips, 
then! 

Guy was beside her in a second. 

“It is Captain Delano!” she said. “Help 
me, help me, Guy. O, my God! he is not 
dead?” She tore open his jacket, as Guy 
laid him over upon the sand, and put her 
hand upon his heart, No; it was warm yet. 

Guy forced some brandy through his teeth, 
looking at Margaret like one dazed. There 
was a mystery here, too deep for him. 

“ We must take him to the house—you and 
I, if you are strong enough,” she said. “These 
men will care for the others.” 

“If I am strong enough! If you are, 
rather. You cannot help carry him.” 

“I will!” she said, fiercely. And so up 
through the cedars they wept again, the piti- 
less rain beating down upon Captain Delano’s 
uncovered face, and he lying as unconscious 
of all as any dead man could. 

Wake up, Max Delano! Do you not know 
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whither you are going, and whose arms are 
about you, carrying you thither? Strange 
that you should sleep on, when by day ard 
night you have been hurrying over the briny 
deep to look upon this very face that bends 
above you how! You are going to the great 
house, too! In pity wake, and stop this mad 
woman who is hurrying you on in such reck- 
less haste ; for the haughty squire will hardly 
care to welcome you from her arms! 

Never a breath stirs the handsome lips— 
never a pulse-beat quivers along the shapely 
arm. If not dead, he soon will be. Hurry 
faster, Margaret Brandt, if 08 life be worth 
aught to you! 

In through the massive Gites; and up the 
long, winding stairs, into the chamber set 
apart for royal ones, Margaret would have 
him borne, and there they laid him upon the 
snow-white bed. 

Guy slid back down the stairs" for Dr. 
Delevane. They came back together in a 
‘breath. The doctor went to the bed and put 
his ear down close to the 
head as he raised it. 

’ Margaret caught for breath. 

“Dr. Delevane, that man is my husband! 
You must save—’ 

She fell backward, and the squire, who had 
come in just in time to hear her words, 
caught her in his arms. It was enough to 
make them ail turn pale, such a revelation as 
this, but the squire’s stern face went ghastly. 

This was ‘a night long to be remembered at 


Kentauk Brandt. Margaret came to herself 


shortly ; but the squire had to be carried to 
bed, and it was well on towards morning be- 
fore Captain Delano came out of his deathlike 
sleep. 

Such a terrible stain upon the Brandt 
House as this! The purse-proud squire raved 
and cursed, and swore that Captain Delano 
should not stay another hour beneath his 
roof; while Margaret, equally firm, said if 
Max Delano went,he would not go alone; 
and he did not. 

i yet the squire was confined to his 
bed, Margaret and her husband left the 
haughty house, and long before he had set- 
tled back into his old ways, their home was 
upon the ‘ deep blue sea,’ and Kentauk Brandt 
was far enough behind them. 

They had been married a year before, en- 
tirely unknown to any of Margaret's friends, 
for she knew well what their opinion would 
be of her brave and handsome, though name- 
~ less, lover; and, therefore, neither asked their 
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sanction or approval of her course. At the 
end of a three years’ cruise, the squire came 
to his better senses, and now he is very proud 
of his son-in-law ; and indeed he may well be, 
for Kentauk Brandt would hardly be Ken- 
tauk Brandt, without Max Delano at its 
head. 


THE GREEKS AND THE TURKS. 


Many ‘of the shocking outrages which led 
to the war of independence were committed 
by men maddened with drink. In this war 
the Greeks at first got much the best of it, 
They had quite driven the Turks out of the 
open country, and had stormed half the forti- 
fied places in the island, when Mehemet Ali 
(how every Philhellene hates the name!) came 
to the rescue of his suzerain, so sore bestead ; 
and several Egyptian regiments, veteran 
troops accustomed to pitiless warfare in Up- 
per Egypt, were landed in Candia. They 
soon turned the tide; but the “insurgents” 
were not by any means put down; Crete is a 
difficult island to conquer thoroughly; the 
valleys where the Sfakiotes and other tribes 
live, are so lost among a confused mountain 
system, that a few resolute men who know 
the country can keep armies at bay. How- 
ever, it was no use ‘fighting without backers, 
and the protocol of London in 1830, which 
gave independence to the main-land of Greece, 
handed over Crete to its old slavery. 

The cruelty on both sides in the war of 
independence, was what we call Asiatic; 
such, at any rate, as we have no modern ex- 
amples of in Western Europe. One day a 
Turk, sole survivor of some band that had 
been cut off in the mountains, came rushing, 
hot and weary, into a Christian village. All 
the men were out,some on the war trail, 
others tilling the ground; and so he ventured 
to look into a house and beg a little water. 
He got what he asked for; but the news had 
gone abroad that an enemy was in the place, 
and the women (like a set of Jaels) fell upon 
him while he slept, and hacked him to pieces 
with wood-cleavers. So terrified, indeed, were 
the Turks at the idea of falling into Christian 
hands, that they preferred dying in heaps, of 
famine and disease, in their strong places, to 
surrendering to their ruthless enemies. They 
deserved to be hated; their rule in the isle 
had been utterly lawless. Property, wives, 
daughters, all the Candiotes, had been held 
subject to the caprice of the Turkish beys. 
When we find the modern Greek deficient in 
certain commercial or social virtues, let us 
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reflect on the training he has had. The won- 
der is, that the nation should have preserved 

‘any vestige of national life; but for their 
religion, the Greeks must have ceased to ex- 
ist long ago. Fancy work like this going on 
‘unchecked: A certain baker at Khanea has 
a very pretty wife, of whom he takes special 
care, never letting her set foot dutside his 
own premises. The Turks hear of her, and 
are piqued at never being able to catch sight 
of her. 

At last one of the wildest of the beys 
forms his plan. He calls at the baker’s shop, 
and says, “ I’m going to bring a lot of friends 
to-night to supper; have one of your famous 
cakes ready, and let there be no stint of wine 
and brandy.” “Your excellency shall be 
obeyed,” says the man, bowing to the ground. 
He suspects nothing, for it was usual with 
those Turks who still had a little regard for 
appearances, to keep their wine out of the 
way of wives and households, and to come to 
an inn or to a Christian’s shop for a periodical 
debauch. They all come, and sitting down 
on the’ floor, begin drinking. The man is 
going off to give his cake a last turn, when 
they roar, “Bring up your wife to wait on 
us.” In vain he protests, and vows she is not 
in the house. “If you don't do as you're 
told, we’ll kill you, and then search the place.” 
The wretch brings in his poor wife, and 
rushes off to answer a loud knock at the door. 
He opens it, and instantly falls pierced with 
the daggers of some dozen renegades, who, 
leaving him dead in the street, go in, bar the 
door, and join their comrades. What betell 
the miserable wife, left helpless amid these 
infuriated monsters, is something too shock- 
ing even to’ think of. No inquiry whatsoever 
‘was made about the outrage; none of the 
guilty were brought to punishment, It is some 
consolation to think that the Candiotes did 
not forget them. Such ruffians (and there 
were many like them) were always marked 
men, and, when thé war of independence be- 
gan, they stood the very smallest chance of 
escaping. Not the beys only, but the men in 
authority, set all justice and humanity. at 

. defiance. The headman of a village, a Turk 
who was nearly always mad drunk, heard 
that the belle of the place was going to be 
married to a fine handsome young neighbor. 
In a sudden freak he sends for the girl and 
her father, “to congratulate them on the ap- 
proaching wedding.” They come to the.aga’s 
house. While they were taliing, six strong 
Turks fall on the father, and, carrying him 


By-and-by, the Turk leaves the dishonored 
girl, and, mounting his horse, rides with half 
a dozen of his spahis furiously along the high- 
way, to work off the fumes of drink. He 
meets the girl’s betrothed coming up from 
the next town, loaded with presents for the 
wedding, and deliberately shoots him through 
the head. He is never brought to trial. Truly 
we cannot wonder at cruelties on the side of 
the Greeks! The only wonder is, that Crete, 
which made so heroic a stand, should have 
been given up once more to Turkish misrule, 
and that those who let Poland go, who suffered 
Denmark to be dismembered, who gave up 
Hungary in ’49 for want of a stroke of the 
pen, should have shed their bloo@like water in 
the Crimean war, to maintain in Europe a 
race which will always act as its forefathers 
acted, whenever it dares. “The Turk never 
changes.” And yet here have we been fight- 
ing for him; nay (more wonderful still), here 
are we now lending him money, bolstering up 
his loan, planning public works for him, as if 
he were a bona fide member of the European 
family ! 

If the Greeks gave no mercy in their strug- 
gle for independence, they got no mercy. 
The story of the cave of Melidoni, on the 
skirts of the Cretan Ida, has been told several 
times, It may be new to some readers. They 
will find it given at length in Notes of travel 
in Crete, by G. Perrot; two fresh and inter- 
esting papers in the Revue des Deaux Mondes, 
for February and March last. Melidon! is 
one of those great stalactite caverns, like the 
famous Antiparos grotto, or our own Cheddar. 
cave, which abound in most limestone forma- 
tions. The softer part of the rock has got 
melted out by thé action of water—there must 
always have been plenty of water where there 
are caverns—and so a space is left, more or 
less extensive, which soon gets adorned with 
limestone icicles, and- pillars, and “organ 
pipes,” and great “curtains” hanging from 
the misty roof, and “loaves of bread,” and “a 
larder full of geese,” and all the other names 
which the fancy of guides affixes to stalac- 
tites. Of course, when the war broke out, 
these caverns were great places of refuge for 
the patriots. They put wives and children 
there for safety. The vast quarries, for in- 
stance, identified by travellers with the Laby- 
rinth of Minos, were held by a strong party. 
The party at Melidoni were not so fortunate. 
Three hundred and more took refuge there 
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in the summer of 1812; most of them were 
old men, women, and children, with just a few 
strong men to guard the narrow entrance. 
At one place near the mouth the roof is so 
_ low that you have to creep along on all fours. 
The three hundred had provisions, and would 
haye stood a long siege, had not the Turks 
(forestalling the Duke of Malakhoff) got a lot 
of wood and straw together, and lighting it 
one windy day, managed to fill the cave with 
dense smoke. The poor Christians ran into 
the furthest recesses, but the smoke followed 
them, and not one of the three hundred ever 
saw daylight again. The cowardly besiegers 
lay for over a fortnight outside, fearing an 
ambuscade. At last they made a prisoner go 
in and “report ;” even after his asseveration, 
they wait ghree days longer; and then go in 
and strip the slain. Soon afterwards, six 
Greéks came to visit Melidoni; they had put 
their, wives and little children here to be out 
of harm’s way. We can imagine the wretched 
men’s feelings when the three who had gone 
in, brought word to the others who kept 
watch outside, what was the state of things. 
Two of them never recovered the shock, one 
dying at once,the other in a week. The 
Greeks afterwards got possession of the whole 
district, and held a solemn funeral service in 
the cave, where the bones still lie on the floor, 
getting encased in the fast-growing stalug- 
mite. We might tell many tales of wanton 
atrocity on both sides, but a more gratuitous- 
ly barbarous deed than this was never 
wrought during the whole war. Let us hope 
‘that the island had never been the scene of 
such a horrible deed since the days of King 
Minos and the Minotaur, with his tale of 
human victims and the strange “man of 
bronze,” Talos, who would seem, from a half- 
worn-out inscription, to haye been worshipped, 
(very probably with human sacrifices) at this 
very cave. 

Little thought old Tournefort of what a 
tragedy this Melidoni, which he tried to see 
and could not, would be the scene. He gives 
us an amusing instance, in relating how he 
was baffled here, of the “Cretising ” (alas! in 
_ plain Saxon it means lyitg—we remember St. 
‘Paul to Titus) of the Candiote papa, and the 


"bullying of the Turkish woywode. It seems * 


to have been a concerted plan between them 


' to extort money from the Frenchmen, who 


wanted to look at the cave with its inscrip- 
tion, and who were also anxious to see how 
the gum Ladanum is gathered. After getting 
three crowns out of them, one for himself, 
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_ two forthe Turk, the papa takes them to the 


Ladanum mountains, where they see men in 
shirt and drawers drawing a machine like g 
hay-rake, with a double row of leather thongs 
instead of teeth, over the short, strong-smell- 
ing shrubs with which the ground is covered. 
The work has to be done in the heat of the 
day, and when there is no wind to cover the 
plants with dust. The hay-rake is an im- 
provement on the old plan described by 
Theophrasus: “'The Ledon used to be scraped 
from the hair and beards of goats which had 
been browsing on the plants from which it 
exudes.” His other wish Tournefort is un- 
able to gratify; perhaps he does not bribe 
enough; perhaps there is really some super- 
stition connected with the spot, and making 
it “dangerous to the state” for a Ghiaour to 
visit it. Anyhow, he records the delight with 
which he afterwards found the inscription in 
Gruter, and “so discovered in the midst of 
Paris what baffled me in the island itself.” 
Tournefort, like most of the writers of his 


-day, accepts the Turks as an inevitable neces- 


sity, merely oecasionally noticing their one 
Virtue, their honesty. “A Turk convicted of 
theft is strangled in prison, that he may not 
bring disgrace on the Mahomedan name; he 
is then stitched up in a sack full of stones and 
flung into the sea.” Their punishments are 
very cruel. 


> 


PLAYING CARDS. 

It is generally supposed that playing-cards, 
under the name of painted leaves, were in- 
vented about the year 1390, for the purpose of 
diverting Charles VL, then King of France, 
who had fallen into a state of settled melan- 
choly. Some, however, assert that they were 
invented in China in the twelfth century, and 
that they were known in the East and in Spain 
during the thirteenth century. As early as 
1463 there were cardmakers in England, and 
the importation of playing-cards from abroad 
was prohibited. By the four suits or colors | 
of cards, it4s said the inventor meant to rep- 
resent the four classes or states of men in the 
kingdom. Hearts were designed for the cler- 
gy ; the points of lances, which we call spades, 
for the nobility and military; the diamonds 
for the wealthiest portion of the kingdom, 
the citizens; and the trefoil, or leaf clover, 
the laboring classes. 


Let the yo ps man who blushes take cour- 
age, for it is The color of virtue. + 
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MARY CANAVAN. | 

It became part of my lot in life to help the 
Irish government during the eventful period 
of the Irish famine of 1846°7. I was a poor 
law inspector, and had a large district in my 
charge. I had necessarily to go about a good 
deal and visit workhouses, hospitals, and re- 

lief stations, in the discharge of my duties. 
My mode of conveyance as a rule was an out- 
side Irish jaunting car, and, with one horse, 
or rather indeed with a pony, I used of a day 
sometimes to get over fifty long Irish miles. 

I started one morning in the early spring 
from my headquarters to visit a station ina 
very remote and wild part of my district. My 
man-servant—coachman, groom, butler, valet, 
all comprised in one very original and funny 
individual called “ Mick,”—~accompanying me. 
‘The night before I left on this particular jour- 
ney, in which occurred an incident I am about 
to relate, I told Mick to be sure to stock the 
“well” of the car with rye bread, that I used 
to bake in my own house, and above all not 

to forget to fill my flask with brandy, which, 
as we shall presently see, was not altogether 
used for selfish purposes. Many a time when 
I have been driving along the wild roads, I 
have seen people who, to my official knowl- 
edge were in the receipt of the full amount of 
ration relief, literally looking starved. The 
avidity with which they seized and devoured 
the loaves of rye bread I used to give them 
from the “ well,” satisfied me that the money 
which was sent to us poor law inspectors 
from all parts of the United Kingdom to ex- 
pend in any way we thought fit, and which 
for the most vart we applied to the establish- 
ment of bakehouses, did all the good it was 
intended to do, and even more than the gen- 
erous donors could have anticipated. 

I starcely think I was ever out on a more 
lovely day than that to which I allude, and if 
one could only have felt that the people were 

not dying in hundreds throughout the district, 
and throughout the island generally, such a 
day amidst such scenery, would have brought 
its fullest enjoyment. 

Skirting along lovely lakes, above which 
rose hills clad with vernal beauty, I drove 
some ten miles, and then turned off by a 
mountain road which led by a long descent to 
a wild and barren bog, stretching unbrokenly 
for many miles towards the sea coast. As we 
got on the bog, there was an indication that 
there had been a turf road, but gradually its 
traces became more and more tinct, and 
we had to make the best of our way across 
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the “blasted heath.” At last we came to'a 
road again,and I was enabled to shape my 
course for the relief station, which I was about 
to inspect. 

The path, or road, or whatever else one 
might choose to call it, was straight, and so 
there was nothing to interrupt the view right 


“before us. 


Mick, who was never much inclined to 
wrap himself up in himself, and had been dis- 
coursing eloquently on the value of good 
sound roads, giving me his private opinion as 
to the character of that on which we were 
then travelling, suddenly called out: 

“ What on earth, sir, is that before us ?” 

“ Where ?” says I. 

“ Don’t you see, sir? The Lord save us!— 
a body stretched across the road.” 

On looking before me, at about a hundred 
yards distance, I saw that to.which Mick di- 
rected my attention. 

“ Yes,” said I, “no doubt it is some poor 
‘creature who has died on the way to the sta- 
tion at ——, but we shall soon know.” 

On coming up we found it was the corpse 
of a woman apparently about forty years of 
age. Accustomed as I was to see the effects 
of famine, I was horrified at the ghastly ap- 
pearance which she presented. Her face was 
literally so attenuated that I could see all its 
venous and arterial anatomy as well as if > 
skin had been removed. 

While looking at this horrid sight, it seemed 
to me that she could not have been very long 
dead. I could see no habitation for miles 
around. “Possibly,” I said, “ life is not quite 
extinct,” and, recollecting the little smatter- 
ing of doctoring which I learned in early life, . 
I thought it worth while to see what effect a. 
stimulant might have. 

“ Bring me my brandy flask at once, Mick,” * 
said I, “ and help me to raise her head.” 

“For what, sir?” said he. “Bedad, it 
would take more than your honor could do, 
to bring her back again.” 

“Well,” I added, “do what I tell you, 
Mick, and let us hope for the best.” 

We lifted: the body and placed it against a 
little hillock which was quite close to where 
we found the woman, and I at onee proceeded 
to open her mouth,a proceeding attended 
with considerable difficulty. Holding her 
head back I managed to pour nearly half the 
contents.of my flask (a pretty large one, by 
the way) down her throat, when suddenly.I 
felt a sort of convulsion at the back. of her 
neck which rested on my hand. This con 
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vuision was to my great delight speedily fol- 
lowed by a faint hiccup, and I at once made 
up my mind that if I only persevered, I might 
have the intense satisfaction of restoring a 
fellow-creature to life. 

Mick and I then set to work, and taking 
the cushions of the car we stretched our poor 
patient in a recumbent position. We then 
commenced to rub the extremities, which 
were like ice, and with a good will we rubbed 
and robbed until we were rewarded by seeing 
the head move, the lips twitch, and various 
other indications of returning vitality. But 
to succeed must be a work of some time, and 
here we were nearly fifteen miles away from 
the station. We worked on, however, for a 
little time longer, and I then determined to 
get as fast as I could to my destination. We 
placed her on the car ia a sitting position, 
and started for —— 

We had not gone more than four or five 
hundred yards when we encountered a most 
abominable stench, so sickly that I deter- 
mined to stop and ascertain what it was. 
Looking to the right, our attention was di- 
rected to a thin column of bluish smoke, 
which came out of the bog. Walking over 
to the place whence the smoke issued, and 
scarcely able to breathe from the offensive 
odor, which became worse and worse, I found 
to my horror that the smoke was from a hu- 
man habitation, if such it could be called, an 
old gravel pit,in which I very soon found 
the cause of the stench. Here were laying 
two bodies in an advanced stage of decompo- 
sition, an old man and woman. I shudder 
now when I think of the sight Isaw. It was 
horrible beyond description. It occurred to 
me at once that the woman we found on the 
road had crept out of this. hovel on seeing the 


car coming across the bog, and had sunk in - 


the lifeless state of exhaustion in which we 
found her. And so it turned out to be when 
I made subsequent inquiry. 

We now resumed our journey, and at last 
arrived at the station, where I lost no time in 
getting medical relief for my poor patient, 
and in sending to the gravel pit to have the 
bodies removed and buried. The next day I 
returned to head-quarters, and from time to 
time afterwards had letters from the doctor 
reporting to me that the woman very speedily 
recovered, and out of moneys placed at my 
‘disposal for charitable purposes I was enabled 
to contribute to her comfort in the shape of 
clothing. 
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A couple of months or more passed away, 
and the severity of the famine was mitigated 
by the abundance of food which came into 
the country. The people began to look bet- 
ter, and every one was in better spirits. My 
visits to the remoter stations of my district 
were necessarily fewer, for I had important 
duties to discharge at the town in which I 
lived, and where the union workhouse was 
situated. They were now principally directed 
to the prevention of abuse in the administra- 
tion of relief. Though the distress was stil] 
great, yet it was an undoubted fact within 
the experience of all those engaged in the 
poor law service, that abuses crept in to a 
very large extent, and it was no easy matter 
to control them. 

On another lovely morning, now far ad- 
vanced in the summer, I again started for the 
station at ——, near which occurred the inci- 
dent which I have endeavored to tell. AsI 
passed by the spot where our progress on the 
road was arrested by the body of the poor 
woman, Mick said: 

“Ah, your honor, glory be to God and 
thanks to you, do you recollect the crayture 
we saw liere ?” 

“ Yes, Mick,” said I, “and I hope we shall 
never see such a sight again.” 

“Amen, sir,” said he, giving the ponya 
gentle reminder that he was to get along as 
quickly as he could. We drove on for a 
couple of miles, when we met a group of the 
peasantry of the district going to the relief 
station for their rations of Indian meal stir- 
about. 

I stopped to make some inquiries, when 
suddenly I felt my knees embraced, and I saw 
a girl about eighteen years of age at my feet. 

“ What do you want, my goed girl ?” said I. 

“Ah! your honor,” said she, looking at me 
with an expression I can never forget, “ don’t 
you recollect Mary Canavan ?” 

“ Mary Canavan! surely you cannot be the 
woman I—” 

“Ah! yes, sir,” she cried. 

And there she was, the shrivelled hag of 
forty transformed into a girl of eighteen, and 
all by the simple administration of wholesome 
food for a few weeks. To those who saw 
scenes such as I did, this will not appear 
strange. But even now, at this lapse of time, 
when the great famine of Ireland with all its 
horrible circumstances is well-nigh forgotten, 
I venture to tell this story about poor —_ 
Canavan. e 
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The Florist, 


AmarylDis. 

Bulbous plants, chiefly natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope and South America; but which have been in- 
creased in number tenfold by hybrids and varieties. 
All the kinds are eminently ornamental, and they 
are all of easy culture; the great secret being to give 
them alternately a season of excitement and a season 
of repose. To do this effectually, the plants should 
be abundantly supplied with water and heat, and 
placed near the glass when they are coming into 
flower, and water should be withheld from them by 
degrees, when they have done flowering, till they 
have entirely ceased growing; when they should be 
kept quite dry, and in a state of rest. When in this 
state they may be placed in any obscure part of a 
stove or greenhouse where it is dry, and of a tempe- 
rature not under forty or fifty degrees. If kept in 
such a situation during winter, some kinds may be 
turned out into a warm border in spring, where they 
will flower; and if the season be fine, they will renew 
their bulbs in time to be taken up before the approach 
of frost. The chief value of these plants, however, 
is to produce flowers in the winter season, which they 
readily do if they are kept dry and dormant during 
the latter part of the summer and autumn. When 
the dormant bulbs are intended to be thrown into 
flower, they should be fresh potted in sandy loam and 
leaf-mould, and put into a stove or hotbed, the heat 
beginning at fifty degrees, and ascending to sixty or 
seventy degrees; and when the leaves appear, they 
should be supplied abundantly with water. Where 
seeds are wanted, the watering must be continued, 
though somewhat less abundantly, after the flowers 
have faded, till the seeds are ripe; and when these 
are gathered, they ought to be sown immediately in 
light sandy loam, and placed in a frame, or near the 
glass, in a moist part of the hothouse. 


Brompton Stocks. 

These splendid flowers are biennials, and their seed 
should be sown early in May, in a border of light 
sandy soil with an eastern exposure, and never in 
front of a hothouse or south wall, as they cannot bear 
too much heat. The seeds should be sown very 
thinly in narrow drills, made about six inches apart. 
As soon as the plants begin to grow, and have ex- 
pended their second pair of leaves, they should be 
watered every evening with a watering-pot or garden- 
engine, having avery fine nose. When tite plants 
are about three inches high, they should be thinned 
out so as to be at least six inches apart, and the 
plants removed should be carefully re-planted in an- 
other bed. In about a month’s time they should be 
thinned again, the alternate rows taken up, #0 as to 
leave the remaining plants about a foot apart every 
way—the plants removed being taken up with balls of 
earth and carefully transplanted, watered, and shaded 
till they have re-established themselves. Great care 
is necessary in transplanting, as the Stocks have long 
tap-roots, with very few fibrils When the 
plants are wanted to be very fine, may be pro- 


tected during winter by hoops and mats, or hand- 
glasses, but in general this is not thought necessary. 
In March or April a compost should be formed of 
very sandy loam or sand, enriched with the remains 
of an old hotbed, or vegetable mould, formed of de- 
eayed leayes; and pits about two feet deep and two 
feet in diameter dug in the flower-borders and filled 
with it, into which the Stocks should be transplanted, 
with as large balls of earth attached as can be taken 
up. They should be carefully shaded and watered 
till they have taken root; and afterwards they should 
be watered every hight till they come into flower. © 
Thus treated, the spikes of flowers will sometimes be 
from eighteen inches to two feet long, and propor- 
tionably thick. 


The Camellia. 

Evergreen shrubs with splendid flowers, from China, 
of which the Japonica, and its numerous garden vari- 
eties, are in general cultivation in all the greenhouses 
of Europe and America. Some of the varieties, as 
for example, the variegated red, are so hardy as to 
stand the open air, either as standards, or planted 
against a wall; particularly if their roots are protected 
during frosty weather. When camellias are planted 
out, if the roots are protected during winter, by 
mulching, (that is, covering with straw or litter,) and 
the main trunk is wrapped round for about six or 
eight inches from the ground, with a hayband, or any 
other covering, the rest of the plant may be left en- 
tirely exposed without its sustaining the slightest in- 
jury. Camellias are commonly cultivated in sandy 
loam and peat, and this soil perhaps is the best for 
them when they are grown in pots; but when they: 
are planted out in a conservatory, or the open ground, 
they will thrive exceedingly well in sandy loam, mix- 
ed with rotten dung, or leaf-mould. When the plants 
are in a growing state, they require abundance of 
water, both at the roots, and over the leaves; taking 
care, however, never to wet the leaves when the sun 
is shining upon them; as wherever this occurs, the 
leaves become stained or blotched, and look as though 
they were scalded. When camellias are kept in a 
greenhouse or conservatory, imperfections in the 
glass will produce the same effect. The temperature 
of the camellia-house should be between fifty and’ 
sixty degrees during the growing season; but when 
the flower-buds are formed, it may be lower, till the 
beginning of winter, when the buds begin to swell. 
At this season the temperature ought not to be suffer- 
ed to fall below fifty degrees, otherwise the buds will 
be liable to drop off; and they will also drop, if water- 
ing be neglected. 

The Winter-flower, and its varieties, are well de- 
serving a place against a conservative wall,.or in the 
censervatory; for though hardy enough to stand our 
winters in the open air, yet from their very fragrant 
flowers being produced in December, January and 
February, they are very liable to be injured by th 
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mixture of loam and peag. They are readily increas- 
ed by layers, and cuttings of the young wood, which, 
planted in sand under a bell-glass, strike freely. The 
large-fiowered variety has darker and handsomer 
flowers, but they are less fragrant. 
Chrysanthemum. 

The Chinese chrysanthemum, and its varieties, are 
well known, and have for many yeare attracted the 
attention of the cultivator, on account of the great 
variety of their showy flowers, which are produced 
from October to December. They grow freely in any 
light rich soil, and are readily increased by suckers, 
division of the roots, layers and cuttings, which flower 
the same year they are struck; and they are some of 
those plants that derive great advantage from fre- 
quent, shifting. When this is neglected, the stalks 
are apt to become long and wéak, with few or no 
branches; and as the flowers are always terminal, 
they are consequently few also. Taking off the points 
of the shoots will make the plant bushy, but it will 
have a tendency to prevent their flowering; but re- 
peatedly changing the pots always into one only a 
little larger, will not only make the plants bushy, but 
induce them to flower abundantly. When this mode 
of culture has been neglected, the chrysanthemums 
should be planted against a wall, or pegged down 
over a bed in the flower-garden; and by slightly pro- 
tecting them during frosty nights, they will frequent- 
ly continue in flower till January or February. The 
varieties are continually changing, new ones being 
raised every year; but nearly all the kinds may be 
classed in one or other of the following seven divi- 
sions:—the Ranunculus-flowered, the Incurved, the 
China Aster-flowered, the Marigold-flowered, the 
Clustered, the Tasseled, and the Quilled. The botAni- 
cal name of the species was formerly Chrysanthemum 
sinense, but it is now removed to the genus Pyreth- 
rum. The best annual chrysanthemums are C. tri- 
color, with white, yellow and purple flowers, and C. 
coronarium, with yellow flowers, both of which are 
quite hardy, and well worth a place in the flower-gar- 
den. Seeds may be procured from all the seedsmen. 


Chionanthus. 

The Fringe-Tree is a large shrub, well deserving a 
place in all peat-borders, both for the beauty of its 
white fringelike flowers, and for its leaves, which are 
often as large as those of Magnolia grandifiora, and 
die off of a fine rich yejlow. It is readily increased 
by layers or seeds, and it may also be grafted or bud- 
‘ded standard high on the common ash, when it will 
form a fine object for a lawn, or for the centre of a 
flower-bed. 


Handsome herbaceous plants, natives of North 
America, most of which are, however, now included 
in the genus Pentstemon. All the species grow freely 
in light rich soil, and are readily increased by cut- 
tings, suckers, or seeds, which, in favorable ane 
are produced in abundance. ; 


Palavia. 
- This is an elegant annual plant, generally raised 
on a hotbed, and planted out in May; but which may 
be sown in the open border in April. 
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frost. They thrive in almost any soil, but prefer a 


The Larkspur. 


This is a well-known annual, biennial and peren- 


nial plant, with very curiously-cut leaves and splen- 
did flowers, which are either purple, pink, blue or 
white, and never yellow. The Siberian larkspurs are 
remarkable for the metallic lustre of their flowers, 
the hue of which resembles that of silver, which has 
been tarnished by fire; and the Bee larkspurs are 
remarkable and interesting for the curious manner 
in which the petals are folded up in the centre of the 
flower, so as to resemble a bee, or a large blue-bottle 
fiy. The larkspurs will grow in any soil or situation; 
but arich friable loam, and a situation open to the 
suh, suit them best. They are improved by the ad- 
dition of a good deal of thoroughly rotten manure to 
the soil in which they grow, instead of being injured 
as is the case with most other flowering plants. The 
seeds keep good a long time; and those of the annual 
kinds do best sown in autumn, as when sown in 
spring they are a long time before they flower. The 
perennials are propagated by division of the root. 
Double Flowers. 

These are particularly desirable to cultivate in gar- 
dens, not only from their beauty, but from the com- 
parative certainty that exists of their producing their 
flowers every year, the plant not being weakened by 
ripening much seed. This is peculiarly the case with 
the double-flowered trees and shrubs; the double- 
flowered peach, the double-flowered cherry, and the 
double-flowered hawthorn never failing to produce 
abundance of blossoms every year so long as the tree 
continues in health; while the single-flowered kinds 
generally fail in producing an abundant crop of blos- 
soms every second or third year. This observation 
does not apply so forcibly to semi-double flowers, as 
they generally ripen abundance of seeds. 


Gloriosa. 

G. superba is a magnificent plant, which deserves 
cultivation in every hothouse. It is propagated by 
seeds, which ripen freely; or by dividing the roots, 
which, after the division, which should be in January 
or February, should be potted in rather small but 
deep pots, and plunged into a bark-bed, where they 
should have very little water till they begin to grow. 
In March or April the plants should be ved to 
larger pots; and while growing, should be abundantly 
supplied with water. The stems should be supported 
by a trellis; and if allowed sufficient heat and mois- 
ture, they will grow rapidly and flower beautifully. 


Egg Plant. 

A tender annual, nearly allied to the tomato, the 
fruit of which, when white, greatly resembles an egg. 
There are some varieties with violet-colored, and 
some with dark purple fruit. All the kinds are eat- 
able, if dressed like the tomato. The seed should be 
sown in light rich earth, on a hotbed in February or 
March, and the young pricked out into pots, and 
shifted several times, till they are ready to flower. 
They may then be removed to the hothouse or green- 
house; but they will not ripen their fruit without a 
good deal of heat. 


Ageratum. 
Mexican annuals, with curious heads of small pale 
blue flowers. The seeds should be sown in 9 warm 
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The Bousetwife. 


Pea Soup. ° 

Put one quart of split peas to soak over night in 
soft water; the next morning wash them out, and put 
them into a soup-pot with two carrots, two onions, 
a stalk of celery, and four quarts of water; let this 
boil four or five hours; have boiling water at hand to 
add, as the Water boils away much faster in pea soup 
than any other kind; strain the soup through a very 
coarse sieve; have a piece of salt pork boiled in an- 
other pot one hour; then take it out and skin it; put 
the soup and the pork back into the pot, and boil it 
gently one hour, frequently stirring it with a large 
spoon. Care should be taken that it does not scorch, 


Lobster Soup. 

Take a shin of veal, two carrots, two onions, pep- 
per, salt, mace, and four quarts of water; boil it three 
orfour hours. Break up a large lobster, take the 
meat out of the shell, break the shell up, and put it 
into a saucepan, with water enough to cover it. Let 
this simmer while the soup is boiling; then strain all 
this, and put it back into the soup-pot; cut the lob- 
ster very fine, and put it into the soup, and boil it 
two hours. If you have the row of coral of the lob- 
ster, grate it, and put it into the soup; it adds very 
much to the appearance of the soup. Add a quarter 
of a pound of butter, braided into two spoonsful of 
flour, a cup of white wine, and a spoonful of vinegar, 
or the juice of a lemon. 


Pea Soup, with Meat Stock. 

Put about a pint of split peas to soak over night; 
wash them from the water, and put them to boil in 
four quarts of good soup stock, with an onion, a 
turnip, two carrots, a stalk of celery, pepper, salt 
and one ounce of cloves; stir it frequently, that it 
may not burn; strain this through a fine soup-strain- 
er; served with toasted bread, cut small, and sent to 
table in a separate dish. 


Rice Croquettes. 

Wash well one teacupful of rice; put it to boil in a 
pint of milk, the same of water, until quite tender, 
but dry; while hot, add a piece of butter the size of 
an egg, two tablespoonsful of white sugar, two eggs, 
the juice and grated peel of one lemon; stir this up 
well; have ready the yolks of two eggs, beaten on a 
plate, some fine cracker crumbs on another; make 
up the rice with your hands in rolls about three 
inches long, and two inches round; dip into the egg, 
then into the crumbs; fry them in hot lard to a light 
brown. Served hot. 

Bread Pudding. 

Take a pound of stale bread; boil a quart of milk; 
pour it on the bread, and let it soak one or two hours; 
then rub it quite fine with the hands. Beat up four 
or five eggs, and add them to it; also a tablespoonful 
of cinnamon, or any other kind of spice, two cups of 
sugar, and a little chopped suet, or a quarter of a 
pound of butter. Bake or boil it two hours. 


Chancellor’s Pudding. 

Take a tin mould, or a small tin pan; butter it well. 
Split and stone some large raisins; place them on the 
sides of the buttered tin about two inches apart! 
slice a stale brick-loaf, and place it around the pan. 
Have ready twelve eggs well beaten, and seasoned 
with lemon or peach-water, and one cup of crgam. 
Set the pan or mould into boiling water; turn in the 
eggs, cover it up, and let it boil two hours. When it 
is done, turn the mould over into the dish, and let it 
stand about ten minutes before removing it, for fear 
the pudding should break. Serve it with a rich wine 
sauce, 


Apple and Sago Pudding. 

Pare and core as many apples as will set into the 
dish in which the pudding is to be baked; fill the hole 
in the cored apple with ground cinnamon and sugar; 
take as many large spoonsful of sago as you have 
apples; mix it with a little cold water; turn in as 
much boiling water as will fill the pudding-dish; stir 
it all the time till it begins to thicken; then cover it 
up, and let it stand about two hours, until the sago 
swells; then turn it into the dish, set it into a pretty 
hot oven, and bake it two hours. To be eaten with 
sugar and cream. 


Paste Puffs. 

Roll out a rich paste, and cut them with a biscuit- 
cutter; lay them on a tin sheet; tut a rich puff paste 
the same size; cut a hole with a small wineglaer, 
making a rim half an inch thick, and bake them until 
quite done. Just before sending them to the table 
fill them with preserves of any kind, Paste looks 
much nicer, if beat-up egg is brushed over it with a 
paste-brush, and white sugar sifted on just before it 


is set into the oven. If it is to be very light-colored, 


use only the white of the egg, and omit the sugar. 


Ground Rice Pudding. 

Mix three large spoonsful of ground rice in a little 
cold milk; stir it into a quart of boiling milk; let it 
boil about fifteen minutes, stirring all the while. 
When cold, add four eggs, a little lemon ; sugar to the 
taste, and bake it one hour. Line the dish with 
paste, or not. 


Plum Pudding. 

One and a half cups chopped suet, one cup of milk, 
one of molasses, three cups of flour, four cups of 
raisins, half a teaspoonful of cloves, and one nutmeg. 
Boil four hours. 


Plum Tarts. 

Simmer the plums in a little sugar and water until 
they are tender, then take out the stones and simmer 
it longer; then strain it through a cullender, and 
make it quite sweet, Line small tin plates with a 
thin paste; place a rim of puff paste; fill the plates, 
and bake them until the crust is done. 
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Pie. . 

Wash out of the liquor two quarts of oysters ; season 
them with pepper, a little mace, a glass of white wine ; 
add a cup of very fine cracker-crumbs, and some little 
bits of butter; put them into the pie-dish, lined with 


paste; add half the liquor. The dish must be quite 


full, and covered with a rich puff paste; baked until 
the crust is done. 


Tarts of preserved Fruit. | 

Line small plates with a rich crust; make a rim of 
puff paste, and bake it ten or fifteen minutes, until 
the paste is quite done; then fill them with any kind 
of preserved fruit, brush them over with the white 
of an egg, sift on a little white sugar, and set them in 
the qyen about three minutes. - 


Tarts. 

Stew the cranberries with a very little water until 
they are well done; strain them through a sieve; 
season them with a plenty of sugar while hot; add a 
little spice, if to the taste, and let it get quite cool. 
Line small plates with a puff paste, and put a rim on 
of the same; fill the plates and bake them until the 
crust is done. 


Beg of Mutton boiled. 

A leg of mutton, weighing ten pounds, requires an 
hour and a half to boil. Flour a cloth, tie the meat 
in it very tight, and put it into boiling water; when 
done, put it into a pan, and turn cold water over it, 
and let it remain two minutes before removing the 
cloth ; this makes the mutton look very white. 


Mince Veal. 

Take cold roast or boiled veal, and chop it very fine; 
season it with pepper and salt. If you have any cold 
gravy, put it with it; if not, butter will answer. Heat 
it very hot, stirring it often, that the gravy may not 
oil. Serve it on slices of toasted bread, and garnish 
with lemon. 


Mutton Chops, 

If broiled on a gridiron, should be wrapped in 
paper. They require about ten minutes to cook. 
‘When they are taken out of the papers to be dished, 
season them with pepper, salt, and a little butter. 


Chicken Broth. 


Cut up a chicken; put it into an iron pot with two 


quarts of water, one onion, two tablespoonsful of rice, 
@ little salt, and boil it two hours; then strain it 
through asieve. This will make one quart, 
Fruit Pudding. 

One cup of molasses, one of milk, one teaspoonful 


of soda, two eggs, three cups of flour, half a cup of 
melted butter, one cup of raisins, and one cup of 


currants. Boil two hours. 


Frosen Vegetables. 

Frozen potatoes, turnips, beets, etc., may be cooked 
by washing them in cold water, then throwing them 
into boiling water, and keep them boiling very fast 
until done. 

Tooth-Wash. 

The safest, cheapest, most universally accessible, 
and most efficient, is a piece of white soap, with a 
moderately stiff tooth-brush, every morning. 
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Shoulder of Mutton. 

Ashoulder of mutton, weighing six pounds, requires 
one hour to roast; if stuffed, half an hour longer. 
Before cooking it, take out the bone, and fill the 
space with a dressing of bread-crumbs, pepper, salt, 
sweet marjoram, one egg, and a small piece of butter, 
Potted Salmon. 

Scale and wipe a large piece, but do not wash it; 
drain the salt from it. Season with mace, cloves and 
white pepper; put the fish into a pan with a few bay 
leaves, cover it with butter and bake. When thor- 
oughly done, place it to drain for awhile; pot it, and 
when cold, cover with clarified butter. Thus pre: 
pared, salmon is sure to be a favorite dish, either at 
breakfast or any other meal. ’ 

To clean black Silks. 

To bullock’s gall add boiling water sufficient to 
make it warm, and with a clean sponge rub the silk 
well on both sides; squeeze it well out, and proceed 
again in like manner. Rinse it in spring water, and 
change the water till perfectly clean; dry in the air, 
and pin it on a table; but first dip the sponge in glue- 
water, and rub it on the wrong side; then dry it 
before thé fire. 


Veal Sausages. 

Take fat bacon and lean veal in equal quantities, 
with a handful of sage, a little salt, pepper, and, if at 
hand, ananchovy. Let all be chopped and beaten 
well together, floured, rolled and fried. Veal sau- 


sages are better suited for persons whose digestion is 
not very strong, than those made of pork. 


Tea-Cakes. 

Take one pound of flour, one half-pound of common 
raw sugar, the yolks of three eggs, some caraway 
seeds, and a little nutmeg; make all into a stiff paste; 
divide this into flat cakes, and bake them on tins. 


To take Mildew out of Linen. 

Rub the mildewed article well with soap; then 
scrape upon it some fine chalk, letting that be rubbed 
well into the cloth; lay it on the grass; as it dries, 
wet it a little, and the mildew will soon disappear. 
Coals. 

These are not only much cheaper in summer and 
autumn than when the cold sets in, but, in fine 
weather, they are dry and light; and you get for your 
weight coal instead of moisture. 

Fish. 

Fish, in various forms, constitutes in many families 
an important part of breakfast. At this meal her- 
rings are generally eaten red or salted; then they 
must be opened and toasted. 


To take out Fruit Spots. 

Wet the stain without dipping, and hold the part 
over a lighted brimstone match, at a proper distance. 
The sulphurous gas soon causes the spots to disappear. 


Toast should be buttered while hot. Dry toast, in 
order to be kept crisp, should, as soon as made, be 
set on its edge in the toast-rack. 
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Curious Watters. 


Cool as a Cucumber, 

The Glaneur du Gard relates an instance of cool 
intrepidity in a boy ten years old, at Nismes, worthy, 
it declares, of a Spartan. Notwithstanding the pro- 
hibition of his parents, he frequently ascends to the 
summit of the amphitheatre to take the nests of bata, 
by which the old Roman edifice is peopled. The 
height of. this building is so great, that to look down 
from the top is sufficient to render the spectator 
giddy. Recently, the father perceived his son at his 
favorite pursuit on the topmost crest of the ruins, 
and, hurrying up to the place, seized the boy by the 
leg, and, holding him out in the open space, cried out, 
“Will you promise never to do it again?” The posi- 
tion of the boy was fearful, but he coolly replied, 
“Lower me a little more, father. I can see a whole 
brood of bats in a hole below; let me take them this 
time, and I promise you never to re-commence.” 


A complicated Case. 

A funny case was tried at the recent term of court 
at New Haven. Peter W. Post died in 1859. Many 
years ago he was first married. This wife deserted 
him (taking her children with her), and he had good 
ground for divorce. He did not get one, however, 
but subsequently married again. The second wife 
soon died, and he marriedathird. With the third 
wife he lived fourteen years, and then died himself. 
Upon his death his first wife and children came for- 
ward to claim the entire estate, and the claim could 
not be denied. The third wife then presented her 
claim against the estate for services rendered. After 
the case had been partly tried, the parties consented 
to a settlement, by dividing the property—about four 
thousand dollars) equally. 


Large Men. 

Mr. Baker, who died at Worcester, England, in 
1766, was so large a man, that, in the language of the 
local prints, “his coffin measured seven feet over, and 
was bigger than an ordinary hearse, and part of the 
wall was obliged to be taken down to admit its pas- 
sage.” Six years afterward there died at Usk, in 
Monmouthshire, one Mr. Philip Mason, whose dimen- 
sions were as follows :—round the wrist, eleven inches ; 
round the upper arm, twenty-one inches; round the 
chest, sixty inches; round the largest part of the 
body, seventy-two inches; round the thigh, thirty- 
seven inches; round the calf of the leg, twenty-five 
inches. 


Application of Photography to Sculpture. 
The process consists of taking twenty-four like- 
nesses, at once, of the person whose bust or statue is 
required, by means of the same number of cameras 
placed in the circumference of a large circular room. 
The negative of one of these is then placed in a magic 
lantern, and the image formed by it is thrown on 
roughened glass, The block of clay, which is to form 
the model, being placed on a revolving stand, the 
circumference of which is divided into twenty-four 


parts, an outline is formed on the clay from the image 
on the glass, by means of a pantograph. The same 


ing sides, and thus the model contains uatpue 
outlines, The ridges of superfiuous clay are then 
skilfully removed. 


New Mode of destroying Rats, etc. 

A new apparatus has just been invented in France, 
which is said to be very effective in destroying ani- 
mals that burrow in any way in the ground. It con- 
sists of a small portable stove, which is capable of 
being inclosed perfectly, by means of a cover with a 
flange, the lower edge of which is forced into the 
earth, previously moistened. A kind of bellows keeps 
up the combustion of the twigs, etc., which are 
within, and forces the smoke into the remotest rami- 
fications of the subterranean passages, rendering the 
respiration of the animals there absolutely impossi- 
ble, and by consequence suffocating them. In one 
locality, where the foxes were so numerous as to be 
intolerable, twelve of them were destroyed at once 
by means of this contrivance. 

Stone Jag. 

This is the name ofa prison. It arose from the fol- 
lowing circumstances: A king in India had a great 
jug made, and a trunk of a tree for a stopple, into 
which he was accustomed to put prisoners of war. 
On one occasion he had about a hundred men in it. 
The stopple was in, and he stood on top of it, when 
the air inside became so dense that the stopple burst 
out, carrying the king some hundred yards in the air. 
Since then, there have been nostone jugs, though our 
prisons have received that name. 


The Pump. 

This hydraulic machine is said to have been in- 
vented by Ctesibius, of Alexandria, about 120 B. C.; 
but on what principle it was then constructed is not 
ascertained. The date of the invention of modern 
times is the commencement of the fifteenth century. 
The rise of water in the pump was long supposed to 
be due to the principle that nature “abhors a 
vacuum ;” and the true reason (the pressure of the 
atmosphere) was not ascertained till the middle of 
the seventeenth century. 

Rather severe. 

Ing recent speech at Rochdale, Eng., Mr. Cobden. 
said if a map of the United States were laid before the: 
members and professors of Oxford University, to. 
designate the position of Chicago, he did not believe: 
one of them could come within a thousand miles of it.. 


Quick Working. 
In one of the processes of steel-pen making done by- 
females at Birmingham, a quick worker will cut out 
in one day of ten working hours two hundred and. 
fifty gross, or 36,000 pens, which involves 72,000 dis— 
tinct motions of the arm, two in every second. 
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A Cat at Bay. 

The Independent tells a ludicrous story of how a 
eat was besieged in a cellar. The incident occurred 
at a house in the cathedral street of Liege. The cat, 
it is said, had got into a cellar stored with all sorts of 
provisions, and presented so bold a front and such 
skarp claws, that no one dared to attempt to force 
her from her stronghold. At last, after somie days, a 
eommissionaire who had been a soldier was got to 
storm the cat’s castle. Armed with a loaded pistol, 
he presented himself at the cellar-door. The family 
of the house waited above in terrible suspense. At 
last a loud report, followed by a cry, was heard, and 
the gallant warrior was found lying on the ground of 
the cellar, bleeding at the head. The mystery was 
soon explained. The pistol was an old one, and it 
recoiled so violently that it struck the possessor a 
severe blow. As for the cat, nothing more was seen 
of it, and whether it was blown into invisible atoms, 
or whether it escaped by some means, the good folks 
of Liege are still uncertain. 


Ancient Human Relic. 

The Nouvelliste of Rouen relates the following 
strange circumstance: ‘The Marquis de V——, who 
possesses a fine property on the borders of the forest 
of Cinglais (Calvados), has on his grounds a number 
of old Druidical oaks, A few days since, some work- 
men who were employed in cutting down one of 
these trees were surprised at finding in the hollow 
trunk the body of a man, which, on being touched, 
fell to dust. By his side was found the remgins of a 
lance, the iron head of which alone was perfect. The 
supposition is that the man had been placed there, 
either dead or alive, by means of an incision made in 
the tree, the bark of which had afterwards grown 
over and concealed the opening, and, from the antique 
form of the lance head, the belief is that he was one 
of the followers of Rollon, the leader of the men from 
the North who first invaded Neustria. 

Cataract produced by Lightning. 

This disease has frequently been caused by the in- 
tolerable brilliance of a flash of lightning; and in 
some cases, at least, the blindness induced by light- 
ning is due to the formation of oné or more cataracts. 
A soldier on duty at Perpignan, last April, found his 
right eye all at once affected in a thunder-storm. 
The sight became rapidly more and more enfeebled, 
and in two months a cataract was perfectly developed. 


New Discovery. 

It is stated that wonderful effects may be obtained 
by watering fruit trees and vegetables with a solution 
of sulphate of iron. Under this system, beans will 
grow to nearly double the size, and will acquire a 
much more savory taste. The pear séems to be par- 
ticularly well adapted to this treatment. Old nails 
thrown into water and left to rust there, will impart 
to it all the necessary qualities for forcing vegetation 
as described. 


A Curiosity. 

A moa’s egg has been found in New Zealand. It 
ig ten inches long and five inches in diameter, and is 
of a dirty white color. It might serve for the roe’s 
egg that Aladdin couldn't get—and some think it is 
just such an egg as that of the roc, Itis not quite 
settled whether the moa “still lives,” or is extinct, 
like the dodo. 
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Choice Works. 

A story is told of a certain Mrs. Petroleum, whose 
husband had suddenly come into possession of a large 
fortune, and had erected a house to correspond to the 
enlargement of his means. Mrs. Petroleum had heard 
that it was necessary to have a “libery,” and ac- 
cordingly sent to a popular bookstore and ordered 
one. A well-assorted library of standard works was 
sent up to her house. Next day, down comes my 
lady in a towering rage at their selection. ‘ Choicest 
works?” cried she, as an explanation was attempted, 
“bother your choicest works; they were all different 
sizes and colors. I wanted them all in blue and gold, 
to match my furniture!” 


Danger from the Sting of a common Fly. 

It has been ascertained that keeping the sewers of 
Paris dpen for long periods, for the purpose of re- 
pairs, gives rise to many serious inflammatory com- 
plaints. The very venomous character remarked in 
the sting of the fly, in some places, has become ex- 
tremely common in France; and it has been ascribed, 
with good reason, to the flies having frequented the 
drains thus opened, and in this way become a means 
of spreading even fatal disease. 

Dividing One’s Time. 

Some one has discovered, that the word time, when 
artificially transposed, or metagrammatized, will 
form the following words: Meti, emit, item. And if 
the aforenamed and its anagrams be placed in the 
following quadratic position, they will Rane whebeeg 


‘This is the only word in the English language that 
can be thus arranged; and the different transposition 
thereof are all at the same time Latin words. These 
words in English as well as in Latin, may be read up- 
wards or downwards. The English words time, item, 
meti and emit (to send forth), are mentioned above; 
and of the Latin ones—first, time, signifies fear thou; 
second, item, likewise; third, meti, to be measured; 
fourth, emit, he buys. 

An Indian Mound. 

A large mound at Chattanooga was lately dug into 
and several skeletons were found. The formation ot 
the mound, and the marks of violence upon several 
of the skulls, lead to the belief that it was the grave 
of an Indian chief; and that several of the tribe were 
killed and buried with him. Among the skeletons 
were those of a woman and three children. 

An old Book. 

In the British Museum there is a Bible on which is 
written: Ceat livre fust pris ove le roy de France a la 
bataille de Peyters, which you may thus anglicise: 
“This book was captured with the King (John) of 
France at the battle of Poictiers.” 


Singular. 

Two burglars have been convicted in London, and 
sent to six months’ imprisonment each, on the direct 
testimony of a parrot, who told its mistress that one of 
the prisoners came into the room and stole the money. 
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Evitor's Cable. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Eprrors anv Proprietors. ° 


MONTHLY REVIEW. . 

In commencing the review of the past 
month, it is really necessary to say a few 
words respecting the efforts which President 
Lincoln made to secure a peace between the 
North and South, and thus stop some of the 
blood which is flowing from men who should 
be brothers instead of enemies, countrymen 
and lovers of the Union. It seems that the 
elder Mr. Blair, with that enthusiasm so char- 
acteristic of a buoyant nature, so well devel- 
oped in a young man of seventy, or more, 
supposed that he could settle the difficulty, 
and make terms satisfactory to all parties. 
“You may try,” said the president. Mr. 
Blair rushed to Richmond, was kissed by 
Mrs. Davis, humbugged by Jeff, and had the 
wool pulled over his eyes by Benjamin, the 
man who does not believe in God or the devil. 
Back to Washington he came, said commis- 
sioners would be appointed on the part of the 
rebels, and then Mr. Lincoln intimated that 
he would receive them. To Richmond once 
more Mr. Blair departed, did not obtain a 
second kiss for some reason not mentioned, 
laid the train for the commissioners, and then 
awaited events with the calmness and con- 
sciousness of a hero. Of course it is generally 
known that the president had a long talk with 
the eminent gentlemen from southern soil, told 
them that if they would lay down their arms 
he would treat them kindly, but could not 
think of giving them independence. As the 
commissioners wanted that and nothing more, 
the conference was broken off; and now to 
obtain peace we must fight for it, and the 
harder we fight, the more blows we inflict, 
the quicker we shall obtain it. We all want 
it. The South is eager for it, the North would 
shout for joy to obtain it; but we shall have 
to wait until those eminent commissioners, 
Grant, Sherman, Thomas, Sheridan and Terry 
obtain it, which they wl do if we give them 
enough men ——The president has given no- 
tice that the reciprocity treaty between the 
United States and Canada will be terminated 


when the treaty expires. That is, he means’ 
that it will not be renewed unless the country 
obtains more advantages than it now enjoys. 
The Canadians don’t like it, but they alone 
are to blame for the action of Congress.—— 
The Richmond press has endeavored to fire 
the southern heart, since the failure of peace 
negotiations. Owing to the cold weather and 
the scarcity of whiskey, the attempt is not re- 
garded as successful.——The number of de- 
serters from Lee’s army is almost incredible, 


‘and we should not put confidence in the re- 


ports unless they were well authenticated, so 
that there can be no mistake. During the 
first three weeks in February, more than 
1500 rebel soldiers entered our lines in front 
of Petersburg and Richmond. No army can 
stand such drains, and Lee must recruit rap- 
idly or go to pieces ——-The Patapsco, one of 
our iron-clads, has been sunk in Charleston 
harbor by a torpedo. Some fifty valuable 
lives were lost. The rebels havé taught us 
one lesson, the idea of infernal machines ; and 
we shall improve on the knowledge, and use 
it in case England or France is disposed to 
send a fleet to our waters to look after the 
welfare of our cities. These machines were 
laughed at three years ago, but we no longer 
smile when we read of torpedoes———The 
English and French papers comment in won- 
dering terms on the capture of Fort Fisher. 
They can’t understand how one force should 
fail and another succeed, and therefore they 
are disposed to pardon our joy at the result. 


The oftener we succeed the more they will — 


pardon. Triumph and victories are great 
things for the human family to ponder over. 
—Gold has had its ups and down during 
the month; but more of the down than ups. 
In the mean time, the butcher and grocer 


don’t note the fall of gold, but they quickly. 


see the rise, and add a cent or two per pound 
when it goes up. Unfortunately they forget 
to take off the nickels when the precious 
metal tumbles.——Admiral Porter has given 
his account of the capture of the forts near 
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Cape Fear, and very pretty additions to our 
literature they make. If the admiral would 
only do the nation’s fighting, and allow his 
secretary to do his despatch writing, he would 
stand close to Farragut asa naval efficer, He 
is an honest, hard-hitting sailor, and speaks 
just as he thinks. There’s no hypocrisy about 
him.——England has distinctly intimated that 
she will not interfere with our quarrel. We 
are glad to hearit. It is only necessary to be 
successful to keep her quiet.——The greatest 
event of the month was the passage of the 
Constitutional Amendment, declaring slavery 
abolished forever throughout the land. Fif- 
teen States have already ratified the amend- 
ment, and only one, little Delaware, has re- 
jected it. Kentucky is debating, and wants 
pay for her slaves, but that will not be con- 
sidered, for if one State receives pay, why not 
the others? Maryland, Missouri and Ten- 
nessee. It is too late to pay for freedom.—— 
For the first time in the history of the coun- 
try, a colored lawyer has been admitted to 
the bar of the United States Supreme Court, 
and a colored preacher has been permitted to 
deliver a sermon in the capitol building, at 
Washington. A few years since such remark- 
able events would have caused a terrible riot 
and much bloodshed. There is blood enough 
shed at the present time, and all for the pur- 
pose of allowing just such freedom to the 
colored race; but then those who were instru- 
mental in producing such a state of things 
never dreamed that the negroes would rise 
above the position of slaves. Much history 
has been made within the last four years, and 
a curious task the historian will have, writing 
for the North or South——The English press 
praises General Sherman. Well, so does our 
press, and we dare say that it is more grateful 
to the general than all that the British news- 
papers say. There is some satisfaction in 
being appreciated at home.——After a warm 
discussion in Congress it was agreed to leave 
retaliation for bad treatment of prisoners to 
the president, and yet it is known that our 


‘soldiers are dying by hundreds in Southern 


pens, killed by barbarous and inhuman guards. 
Thank God, one of the most notorious of the 
rebel jailers, Hog Winter, has gone to another 
and a hotter climate, where he should roast 
and suffer as mich as he made our poor sol- 
diers suffer while they were under his charge. 
——An exchange of prisoners has been agreed 
upon, and now we are receiving poor, half- 
starved men, unable to do much for months, 
and the rebels take fat, healthy fellows, all 
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ready to be made food for powder. About 
one half the rebel prisoners refuse to be ex- 
changed, They have no idea of losing their 
valuable lives in the service of the Confed- 
eracy.——The president has called an extra 
session of the Senate, so that important mat- 
ters can be acted on without delay——The 
Paris papers are emphatic in their denials re- 
specting the ceding of Sonora to the French, 
No such idea is entertained, they contend. 
The report of such action on the part of 
Mexico caused a profound sensation in Eng- 
land——-The rebel iron-clads, in the James 
River were only prevented by an accident 
from making a: formidable raid on our com- 
munications at City Point. We were not 
prepared for them, but now we are. At least, 
we hope so.——The Canadians have surren- 
dered the pirate Burley, the ambitious gen- 
tleman who made a raid on our steamboats 
on the lakes, last summer. A little hemp 
around his neck will do him good, and yet 


- we fear that he will aot receive his dose.—— 


Boston has been favored with an immense 
Trade Sale, and it was so successful that 
others will take piace at an early day.—— 
Russia has a fleet of monitors after the Amer- 
ican pattern, under way, and they are pro- 
nounced capital for harbor defence.——There 
have been rumors of changes in the cabinet, 
but no one knows who is to go out or stay in. 
Mr, Fessenden returns to the Senate——Gen- 
eral Sherman commenced his march into 
South Carolina under unfavorable circum- 
stances, but he was not deterred by swamps 
or water. Forward he went, and back the 
rebels retreated, until Columbia was captured, 
and Charleston evacuated, the last news be- 
ing received with extraordinary delight by 
the North. In South Carolina we must leave 
the glorious old general, and hope to recount 
more of his great deeds next month.——-Gen- 
eral Grant is moving slowly and cautiously, 
and took one more turn of the vice around 
Petersburg the other day.——Thomas is on 
a raid with forty thousand horsemen. Where 
he will strike, no one knows.——During the 
month there were rumors of the evacuation 
of Richmond and Mobile. The rebels will 
leave those cities when they are compelled to, 
and not before-——-Navigation, during the 
months of January and February, was much 
impeded by the ice. The winter has been a 
cold one, and will lopg be remembered,—— 
Our friends and patrons are referred to the 
illustration on the first page. It represents 
our new head-quarters, where we shall be hap- 
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py to see admirers of the DoLLAR MonTHLy. 
-—General McClellan and family arrived at 
Liverpool in safety, but without stopping to 
receive.an ovation, had the Liverpool people 
been disposed to accord one, passed on to 
London. He will remain in Europe about 
two years, it is thought——The rebel con- 
gress has agreed to arm slaves and put them 
in the army, but the papers have some doubt 
as to the success of the project, and on the 
whole there is a decided feeling of uneasiness 
at the measure. It is like tossing up a cent, 
to see who shall treat. Heads, I win, tails, 
you lose, One party thinks that the negroes 
will fight better if promised freedom, and a 
second party declares that the blacks will do 
wonders with the muskets if masters will 
agree to hold them (the blacks, not the mus- 
kets), in perpetual bondage. The experiment 
is to be tried, and there is not much time for 
talking the matter over——One of the most 
laughable items that we have seen is from the 
Richmond Examiner. It says that our col- 
ored soldiers are all ready to desert and fight 
for the rebels if they can be promised their 
freedom and be pardoned for past offences. 
By publishing such trash the Richmond papers 
attempt to keep up their courage.——lIt will 
hardly be ‘credited, that in Savannah, where 
money and provisions were sent in abundance 
to feed those who had hated, and do, perhaps, 
hate us, our wounded soldiers at-one time 
were actually suffering for the very things 
which the citizens were supplied with at the 
expense of the North. Our men think that 
this is rather hard, and there are those out- 
side of the army who have the same opinion. 
——The new loan was taken up in so rapid a 
manner that government was enabled to pay 
its soldiers. This shows that our credit is 
good.——-A line of steamers between San 
Francisco and China is to be established.—— 
New York received all the Savannah cotton 
and gasped for more. Boston did not get a 
bale, excepting what was paid for. What fat 
tables the speculators must have had, and 
how thankful they should be to family influ- 


. ence and government aid.—We cannot close 


this review without writing a few more words 
respecting the capture of Charleston, that 
hot-bed of secession, where treason first com- 
menced, and where treason should end. For 
nearly four long years had the Flag of our 
Union been hooted at and defiled by the 
Charleston people, and how they must have 
reviewed the events of the past, when they 
saw it once more floating over their city, with 


thousands of stout-hearted soldiers to watch 
and see that it was respected.’ What could 
have been the feelings of those who saw the 
stars and stripes lowered at Fort Sumter, and 
then one morning awoke and found that the 
American Union had once more resumed its 
supremacy, and that our flag waved over the 
battered walls,and that Fort Moultrie was 
manned by blue-coated and blue-jacketed de- 
fenders? Bitter must have been the thoughts 
of the fire-eaters of Charleston, and jubilant 
were our reflections as we read the particulars 
of Sherman’s movements, and how skill and 
sagacity secured for us the prize. Glory to 
the men who accomplished this great result. 


My Eye anp Betty Martin.—Many of 
our most popular vulgarisms have their ori- 
gin in-some whimsical perversion of language 
or of fact. St. Martin is one of the saints of 
the Romish calendar, and a form of prayer to 
him commences with the words, “ Oh, mihi 
beate Martine” (that is, “O, blessed Martin, 
to me”), etc., which, through some person who 
was more prone to punning than praying, fur- 
nished the plebeian phrase so well known in 
modern slang language. 


SALTPETRE.— This substance, which is 
spontaneously produced from the soil of many 
countries in Europe, especially Spain, became, 
on the discovery of gunpowder, an object of 
considerable political importance. Various 
methods were resorted to for extracting it 
from different substances; and regular asso- 
ciations or companies were established for 
that purpose in Paris and London about the 
close of the sixteenth century. Most of our 
saltpetre is imported from India. 


New Source or Atcono..—lIf coal gas, 
or the smoke produced by burning wood or 
other organic matter, is passed into very 
strong sulphuric acid, if will be absorbed ; and 
if the acid is then diluted with water and dis- 
tilled, Alcohol will be obtained. The absorp- 
tion of the gases by the acid is facilitated by 
passing them over coke wetted with some of 
the sulphuric acid. 


A NEw Fasnion.—The ladies of Philadel- 
phia have introduced a new custom, likely to be 
popular, sending anonymously to their genéle- 
men acquaintances small pies and tarts,envel- 
oped in white tissue paper, like wedding cake 
The meaning of this curious innovation is a 


mystery. . 
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BROWN AND HIS AUDIENCE. 


_ Of course an election campaign cannot very 
well pass off without a little fun going along 
with it. Things will “turn up” that make 
laughter as well as tears “come,” which, were 
they gathered and printed, would materially 
assist the digestive organs, by bringing into 
play the “ cachinatory processes.” From mil- 
lions of instances, we have one of rayther 
a personal character to relate. A friend of 


* ours (whom we shall call Brown, but that’s 


not his name), who was particularly inclined 
to go the “ whole hog” for —— and ——, was 
invited, a few days ago, to address the open- 
ing meeting of a campaign club of a neigh- 
boring city. He accepted, he being always 
open to the “spout” in this “ public exigen- 
cy,” and accordingly presented himself to the 
president of the club, at the hour named in 
the note, in which it was stated “ they would 
be most happy to hear him,” etc. The room, 
on his entrance, was well filled by what, at 
the first glance, he was persuaded was a 
“muscular,” but exceedingly quiet in their 
deportment, body of men. Taking a seat 
placed for him by the side of the president, 
he awaited patiently the signal to open his 
mouth and let out the flood of words that 
were packed away behind his tongue. He 
was sufficiently early in his attendance to no- 
tice that the club was not through with its 
ordinary business, and that every motion 
made was first put to the audience in Eng- 
lish, and adopted by the few near him, and 
then clothed and presented in German, the 
responses being many, vehement and unani- 
mous. 

Our friend, who is given to “high- 
flown” English, occasfbnally, and is a large 
dealer in “ flowers of speech,” at length got 
up, his name being called for by some fifteen 
or twenty “enlightened citizens,” the rest of 
the audience, some three hundred in number, 
remaining perfectly quiescent. As he pro- 
gressed, he warmed up, getting rather elo- 
quent, quite “ toploftical,” im fact, to the very 
great delight manifested by vehement and fre- 
quent applause on the part of the “ vast” mi- 
nority that had called him to his feet. But 
the great crowd remained as before, unreserv- 
edly docile. They stood as if transfixed, their 
eyes wide open, but with scarcely a gleam of 
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intelligence irradiating them. “ These are 


hard nuts to crack, that is evident,” mentally 
ejaculated our friend, “ but I'll fetch ’em,” and 
at it he went again, period succeeding period 
in the most magnificent order. The gods were 
recalled and named, and the heavens, includ- 
ing the azure and its stars, the American tiag, 
and a variety of other topics and figures were 
brought under review, but motionless, still as 
death, remained his listeners. The perspira- 
tion at length began to pour in great floods 
down his face, and still, assisted by his ban- 
danna, he labored to work up that stolid 
mass to something like a pitch of enthusiasm 
for the “ good cause,” but nary time. Applause 
was not wanting; but it came from the feet, 
hands and throats of the particular fifteen or 
twenty who stood in a knot near him. Our 
friend was satisfied that he had done exceed- 
ing well, all things considered, but he was 
peaked, and at the expiration of half or three- 
quarters of an hour’s “ blowing,” gave up in 

despair. He had met his “lucifer.” His 

choicest expressions, which had never before 

failed to “ bring down the house;” had here 

fallen on barren ground. It is true, the “ se- 
lect few ” appreciated and applauded; but the 

great mass, the “ bone and sinew” that filled 

the body of the hall, were, to him, lifeless, in- 

ert. He sat down in despair. There was no 

use “laboring” further, he concluded. His 
“mission,” he felt, was not thar. 


He had hardly seated himself, amid the ap- 
plause of the “appreciative” fifteen or twen- 
ty, when a chum of his—a fellow spouter— 
rushed up to him, and, taking his hand, warm- 
ly pressed it, exclaiming, in low but enthusi- 
astic tones: 

“Brown, my boy, that was a great speech 
—an eloquent speech—decidedly the best you 
ever made! It was a rouser, I tell you!” 

“Ah, I am glad to hear you say so. It does 
not appear, however, as if the body of the au- 
dience were particularly pleased. I never 
saw such a confounded crowd of stupids in 
all my life!” 

“Ah,” responded Smith, “the fact is, my 
boy, and you ought to have been informed of 
it, the greater proportion of your listeners are 
recent importations from Germany! Two- 
thirds of these you addressed don’t know 
enough of English to tell when they are hun- 
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gry or cold, but the speech was a good one, 
for all that! It was, I assure you!” 

Brown left the club-room in a thoughtful 
frame of mind. 


THE TERRIBLE MISTAKE. 


Gaston de Mowbray ground his hair in 
powder, and tore his teeth out in handfuls; 
his breath gushed forth with that icy coldness 
as to crozzle up the table before which he sat 
into a cinder; he paces the room to such an 
extent, thatthe past hung in penny cakes all 
over the apartment. Suddenly, shrieking an 
awful bound, he leaped a wild yell at a rat 
that was dancing a minuet, at the other end 
of the crozzled table. The rat chopped his 
fortunate (in other words, cut his lucky), im- 
pressed with the idea that should he annoy 


Gaston a minuet longer, he would be annoya- . 


lated. 

Let us describe Gaston de Mowbray: his 
hair was swarthy; complexion, slightly bald; 
a sweetly-pouting eye, and bright, but soft 
gray lips; a flushed high nose, and a turn-up 
cheek bone; merry, little dimpled teeth, and 
a chin white and regular; he was pale— 
almost bucket: a splendid fall in the chest; 
with a wide, broad, and [ully-developed waist. 

This was the man who, on the night of the 
47th of September, 6418, sat with his hands 
deeply buried in reflection, as the melodious 
bell-rope of Notre Dame (for which he cared 
not a dam) tolled forth five and sixty minutes 
past the hour. What is that disturbs his 
angelical damonii tossing brow? Had his 
wife committed suicide by swallowing the 
brushes? No; surely he would not grieve at 
that. Hadhe losta greenback? No; worse, 
much worse than that. No wonder Gaston 
de Mowbray spurned the voluptuous pickled 
pawn-tickets that were placed before him to 
devour. No wonder Gaston de Mowbray 
cursed his aunt’s sister’s grandmother's great 
grandfather’s brother-in-law. Cat’s ear hole, 
he had—O, horror! he had—O, Je! os! o! 
phat! he had gone and pit the wrong end of 
his cigar in his anenk 


A GEORGIA REPRESENTATIVE. 

Some years ago, before secession troubles, 
there was a very clever but illiterate man 
named Tate elected to the Georgia Legista- 
ture, from Pickens County. Whenhe arrived 
in Milledgeville he inquired of the first one he 
met—who, unfortunately for him, was addict- 
ed to practical jokes—the way to the capitol. 


The gentleman directed him to the Market- 
house, where, with all the dignity imaginable, 
he seated himself behind one of the stalls. 
After a while the venders of meat commenced 
assembling and hanging their merchandise in 
a very tempting manner. Tate seeing, as he 
thought, the members of the Legislature, 
gazed in awe-strack wonder until he thought 
he had solved the mystery, and then he said: 
“You members from the lower counties, I 
see, know a little more than we Cherokee 
people. You don’t intend to be swindled by 
these rascally hotel-keepers, so you bring 
your provisions along with you!” There was 
some excitement until the matter was ex- 
plained, when some kind-hearted “ member ” 
pointed out the capitol to him. 


A SCOTCH ARISTOCRAT. 


Tommy Barlow was a property holder on 
a small scale in Scotland, and, being very 
aristocratic in his views, he looked down upon 
all poorer than himself. He was at one time 
confined to his room by some slight illness, 
and some of his acquaintances came to see 
him occasionally, to have a chat with him. 
One day his wife entered his chamber, and 
said: 

“ Thomas, Mr. Williams is below, and wants 
to know can he come up.” 

“ What Williams?” demanded he, savagely. 

“ Mr. James Williams, to be sure, a respect- 
able man,” was his wife's reply. 

“A respectable man ?” echoed he, scorn- 
fully ; “@ respectable man you call him? 
Why, the fellow never drank anything in his 
life but jerrywag; and call you him a re- 
spectable man? Such men ought to be tried 
for their lives !” 

“ Jerrywag” is a sort cheng Greats 
by the poorer classes in Scotland. Tommy 
drank Scotch whiskey; hence his contempt 
for Mr. Williams. 


+ ~ 


AN INTELLIGENT CONTRABAND. 

The colored individual known as the “ in- 
telligent contraband,” has doubtless enlisted, 
and has been keeping guard at the Covington 
(Kentucky) Ferry, as will be seen by the 


following, which occurréd there a day or two 
since: 


A merehant doing business in Cincinnati, 


but who rejoices in the possession of an “ Old 
Kentucky Home,” which he visits about 
twice a week, started with a small valise to 


cross the river. .Arriving upon the opposite’ 
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side, he was confronted by a bayonet, behind 
which he recognized the sombre shadow of 
the countenance of one of our American 
brethren of African descent and at the same 
time he was brought up standing, by hearing 
the utterance of an imperious “ Halt.” And 
the gentleman halted. 

“What hab you got dar?” questioned the 
sable warrior, pointing to the suspicious 
valise. 

“Three dirty shirts, four pairs of socks, a 
comb, tooth brush and a bottle of Hiawatha,” 
was the reply. 

“Whar am your permit to bring dem 
articles in Kaintuck ?” demanded the vigilant 
sentry. 

The gentleman was nonplussed for a mo- 
ment, when a happy idea struck him, or 
rather he struck a happy idea. Taking from 
his pocket book a promissory note for $130, 
he handed it to the “intelligent contraband,” 
who after regarding the document upside 
down with profound attention returned it 
exclaiming as he recovered arms, “all kor- 


rect, you may pass.” 


PUT A HOLE THROUGH IT. 


One night General —— was out on the line 
in Georgia, and observed a light on the moun- 
tain opposite. Thiaking it was a signal-light 
of the enemy, he remarked to his artillery of- 
ficer that a hole could easily be put through 
it; whereupon the officer, turning to the cor- 
poral in charge of the gun, said: 

“ Corporal, do you see that light ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Put a hole through it,’ ordered the 
captain. 

The corporal sighted the gun, and when all 
was ready, he looked up, and said: 

“ Captain, that’s the moon.” 

“Don’t care for that,” was the captain’s 
ready response; “ put a hole through it, any- 
how!” 


ALL DEPENDS ON THE RELIGION. 

A few days since acertain minister of a 
certain Episcopal Church, ina certain village, 
not far from Buffalo, started in his buggy to 
fulfil an appointmentin a town some twenty 
miles distant. He had driven but a few miles 
when he discovered that his horse was quite 
lame, and, as the evening began to draw nigh, 
he deemed it best to stop for the night. Ina 
short time he came to a farmhouse, in front 
of which a yeoman, considerably advanced in 
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years, was standing, when the following con- 
versation took place: 

Minister—Can you tell me, my friend, how 
far it is to a house of entertainment ? 

Yeoman—Well, if you mean a tavern, 
Mister, about twenty miles; but if you mean 
a house of entertainment, we have one 
ourselves, 

Minister—Ah, very good, my horse is quite 
lame, as you see, and I am somewhat fatigued 
myself. Can you accommodate us for the 
night, friend? . 

Yeoman—Well, yes, we can accommodate, 
but if you are a clergyman, I mast tell you 
that the fare you will get depends on your 
religion. 

Minister—How 80, good sir? 

Yeoman—Why, you see, if a minister is a 
good Presbyterian, we give him the best we 
have got; if he is a Baptist or Methodist, he 
gets a pretty good living; but if he is an 
Episcopalian, he can’t expect much. We 
don’t think much of Episcopalians out here. 

Minister — (smiling) —Well, my friend, I am 
sorry to know that your prejudices are so 
deeply imbedded ; I am an Episcopal clergy- 
man, and suppose I must content myself with 
a picked up meal; but let me assure you of 
one thing, my horse is the bluest Presbyter- 
tan you ever saw. 

The yeoman was not so obtuse that he did 
not discover and appreciate the minister's 
joke—a joke which, by the way, procured 
both for man and beast the best that the 
farmer’s larder and barn afforded. 


A HAPPY HUSBAND. 

A worthy man in this great metropolis re- 
cently visited a medium to witness the won- 
ders of spiritual rappings. He had lived 
twelve years with a notorious shrew, who at 
last died, soon after which he married a young 
woman of comely person and pleasant dispo- 
sition. On inquiring ‘if any spirits were 
present, he was answered by raps in the affir- 
mative. “Who?”. 

“The spirit of Melinda, your deceased 
wife.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed he, with a gesture of 
alarm; but recovering himself, he kindly in- 


“Soam I!” gruffly exclaimed the ungallant 
inquirer, as he turned and walked off. 
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Artemus Ward, the celebrated showman, starts for On arriving at Salt Lake City, Artemus is claimed 
Utah, in the hope of securing peace and happiness. by nearly a dozen fair Mormons. : 


In spite of refusal, Artemus is sealed to the crowd After the sealing, each of the fair creatures wants 
by Elder Heber. at tha 
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not hel bee mally” Elder Heber lectures showman atrocity 
circumstances, he jolly. of his conduct in not looking after his family. 
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